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THERE IS A TREMENDOUS LAMENTATION TODAY OVER 
the controversies that are so disturbing the church. 
Well, one way to meet this is to turn the flank of the 
whole controversial spirit by giving attention to those 
great messages of the Scriptures that are upbuilding to 
heart and mind both. Let men once grasp, as fully as 
men may, the infinite meaning of the revelation of God 
in Christ to a race that has lost peace, hope, and the 
knowledge of God, and disputes over non-essentials 
would flicker out of themselves, while the vital beliefs 
would burn with that divine radiance which lights the 
way. 

So we welcome studies like that by Mr. Hoyle, 
Spirit in St. Paul’s Experience and Writings, if for 
no other reason than that it helps to take us out of 

' the region of wearisome contention. 

The present paper belongs in the same general class 
with his study of Spirit in Ezekiel’s Writings and Ex- 
perience, which we published last year. After some 
observations on the theological aspects of Paul’s writ- 
ings, the significance of the term spirit as the Apostle 
uses it in various connections is investigated. 

The author states that Paul assumes the meaning 
of pneuma, spirit, “as known by all Christians in their 
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own experience,” and in its various shades of meaning 
he uses it to cover “a wide range of phenomena.” ‘Then 
he gives a brief list of the words and phrases Paul uses 
in referring to the spirit, with the number of times each 
occurs. The nature of spirit “must be deduced from, 
its working,” says Mr. Hoyle, and he devotes his article — 
from this point on to an examination of a great number 
of passages in Paul’s writings where the term occurs. 

This study is rich in suggestion for the preacher 
who preaches upon any of the texts involved in this 
painstaking survey of the Apostle’s use of a pivotal 
word. 


IN EVERY GREAT FIELD OF STUDY IT SEEMS INEVITABLE 
that men should often follow false leads, so that they 
devise erroneous explanations of outstanding facts. 
The uncovering of new data and the better interpreting — 
of old tend to correct such wrong theories, and so the 
truth ultimately appears. 

The fact is, however, that jumping to conclusions is 
by no means confined to the man in the street. It is in — 
human nature to want to explain things fully and = 
finally, and as soon as possible. It is to be expected — 
that, with archeology still engaged in unearthing the — 
records of Bible times, the earlier theories as to his- — 
torical events and sequences must undergo more or less _ 
readjustment and in some cases even break down com- 
pletely. The subjective element has been rather promi- — 
nent in Old Testament criticism, but the spade is slowly ; 
though surely overcoming this weakness. 

All this is illustrated in the present paper by Bishop — 
Du Bose, Amurru and the Genesis Stories, forwarded — 
by the author from France as he was en route to 
Shechem to participate in opening to modern eyes the 
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source material confidently believed to be awaiting dis- 
covery there. 

While the argument here presented is given only in 
outline, it indicates that the theory of the Babylonian 
origin of the accounts of the Creation, the Fall, the 
Flood, as given in the Old Testament, has been seri- 
ously discredited and its holders put decidedly upon the 
defensive. 

In stating the case for the original Semitic tradi- 
tions, represented in the Old Testament, Bishop Du 
Bose takes up briefly the Biblical and ethnic argument, 
the argument of comparative literature, the philological 
argument, the argument of exclusion, and the argument 
of critical hesitancy and confusion. 

Those who enjoyed the author’s previous paper, in 
the issue of this quarterly for October, 1925, will turn 
with renewed interest to this clear and forceful outline 
of the present situation in Old Testament criticism 
respecting the matters dealt with here. The former 
paper, we may add, has attracted favorable attention in 
Germany. 


_ TOA CERTAIN EXTENT EVERY WORKMAN MUST BE A LAW 


unto himself. No man can best realize his own powers, 
in transforming them into achievement, simply by seek- 
ing to imitate others of his craft or by following some 
set of fixed rules. Each preacher must naturally adapt 
his preaching somewhat to his own individuality. Still 
there are certain underlying principles which cannot 
safely be ignored. 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has been presenting the 


basic laws of the sermon in a series of valuable papers, 


and in this issue gives the final one, on The Introduction 
and Conclusion. They all appear under the general 
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heading, Biblical Homiletics. Those in previous issues 
have covered: The Essentials of a Sermon, The Text, 
and The Central Message of the Sermon. 

After discussing the function of the introduction, 
Dr. Morgan takes it up in detail and develops its im- 
portance and the matters that enter into its effectiveness. 
On the conclusion, the purpose and method are the 
points considered, and special attention should be given 
to what this notably successful preacher has to say about 
the purpose of the conclusion. Thiy is quite a short 
paper, but it counsels several things on whose observ- 
ance hinges the success or failure of preaching under- 
stood in the highest sense. 


FOLLOWING HIS PROGRAM OF PREPARING A SERIES OF 
monographs on the various phases of classic paganism, — 

Dr. Sihler gives us this quarter his paper on The Reli- | 

gion of Rome at the Beginning of the Christian Era. _ 
This is a companion article to the one published in April 
on Greek religion during the same period. The two 
may well be studied together. 

It is said that the normal memory tends to drop un- — 
pleasant experiences and to recall for contemplation 
those which have most contributed to one’s happiness in 
the past. It would almost appear that history, in the 
sense of racial recollection, is usually written upon some > 


light in exhuming offensive remains, but the general 
tendency is to parade classic antiquity in its best clothes, — 


so that it has for romantically optimistic souls a glamour : 
that makes its study fascinating. 

However, like their colleagues in other fields, stu- 
dents of history are developing a prosaic scientific 
scrutiny. They are after true values, not rhetorical de- 
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scriptions, for it is realized that, if the past is to teach 
us anything, we must have the actual truth about it. 

Dr. Sihler belongs to that group of classicists who 
ean admire all that was noble and beautiful in pagan 
Greece and Rome, without being blind to their inner 
life—the moral and spiritual forces that were at work 
beneath a somewhat dazzling exterior. 

In this paper we have really a study of the incapacity 
of man, as illustrated by Rome, to lift himself out of the 
moral quicksands, by either laws, works, culture or fine 
precepts. With the restraining, disciplining, redeeming 
power of the one supreme God omitted, gilded degener- 
acy, amid a throng of gods, compassed the downfall of 
a civilization that tolerated it. 


THERE IS NO INFLUENCE ON EARTH SO POWERFUL AND 
enduring as that of a noble soul completely dedicated 
to its Lord and utterly dominated by His will. Its 
presence is a benediction to the race, and only Heaven 
can measure the results of such a life. Aside from the 
direct good accomplished by one of this character, he 
becomes a marvelously effective witness for his faith 


_ by demonstrating in his very being the potency of a fully 


4 


| 


regenerated life. 

It is seven hundred years ago this October since 
Francis of Assisi died, after a comparatively brief life, 
yet his influence is with us to this day. In writing upon 
The Seventh Centenary of Francis of Assisi, “Prince of 
Saints,” Dr. Remensnyder not only gives us a brief 
sketch of the life of this worthy disciple of Christ, but 
reveals those elements which made it what it was. It 
might be said that its outstanding feature was utter 
abandonment to Christ. This is the more remarkable 
because, as we are reminded in this short but wholesome 
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biography, Francis had much to live for as a man of the 
world. Yet the love of Christ constrained him to give 
up everything, that he might do the will of Him who 
had redeemed him. 

Then, too, the character and work of this man stand 
out vividly against the background of an age when the 
laity left to the professional religious devotee anything 
approaching true piety and consistent practice. 

Francis of Assisi thus shines in Christian history 
as one of its notable examples of what the grace of God 
can and will do with a fully surrendered heart. The 
service of Christ was more than a delight to him—it was 
a consuming passion. One cannot read these few pages 
without the stirring of a desire to emulate this example 
and the hope that God will send forth in our age men 
of like gracious life and irresistible power. 


THE BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE ARE REPRESENTA-_ 


tive in their several fields. Kach volume deserves the 
attention that has been bestowed upon it by its reviewer. 
The list includes: 


The Christian Renaissance.-—H yma. 
The Beginnings of Christianity.—Ropes. 
The Gospel of John.—Robinson. 


Religious Experience: Its Nature and Truth—Edward. — 


Personality and Reality.—Turner. 
The Leaven of the Sadducees.—Gordon. 


SPIRIT IN ST. PAUL’S EXPERIENCE 
AND WRITINGS 


By Rey. R. Brrcu Hoyxe, Pastor Baptist Church, Belvedere, Kent, England 


WE cannot expect a wrought-out system of theology 
from the Apostle Paul. The conditions under which 
he labored provided little leisure for elaborate compo- 
sition, and he had not the apparatus at hand which the 
scholar and theologian need for producing theologies. 
He was on the stretch to plant Christianity in the great 
cities of the Roman Empire within the limits of a single 
lifetime. Hence he had little time for writing. The 
letters that bear Paul’s name were struck off to meet 
pressing problems as they arose in the churches he 
founded and often bear the marks of haste, as if dictated 
to catch some courier or messenger waiting, ready shod, 
for a journey. Therefore to construct the Apostle’s 
doctrine of “spirit” we are obliged to piece together bits 
and fragments as they occur in letters written to meet 
_shifting circumstances in a wandering missionary’s life. 
Often we must read between the lines; always we must 
keep in mind the fact that the first readers of the letters 
had his teaching more fully present in their memories 
than any letters could convey. They had seen an “in- 
spired man” and been kindled by the enthusiasm of a 
personality “full of the Spirit.” 

The references to “spirit” are, on the whole, allusive, 
and, sometimes it is difficult to know precisely if he is 
speaking of the human spirit or of the divine Spirit 
when he uses the word. He never stops to analyze the 
meaning of the term pneuwma, spirit; he assumes that as 
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known by all Christians in their own experience. A 
wide range of phenomena is covered by the word, and | 
the variety of shades of meaning this one word expresses 
makes it very difficult to | 
hold hard in the subtle thing | 
That’s spirit, : 
to use Robert Browning’s phrase. 

The Pauline letters are usually grouped into four | 
main divisions: (1) The earliest letters to the Thessa- | 
lonians; (2) the great controversial letters, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans; (8) the letters of 
his captivity, Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians; 
(4) the Pastoral Epistles. We lay on one side the last 
group because the eight references do not add to our — 
knowledge of his teaching of “spirit” contained in the 
others. Kphesians we group with the Captivity Epis- 
tles as being kindred with Colossians, though we regard — 
Ephesians as more of a sermon than a letter as regards | 
its form. 

Pnewma occurs 139 times in the first three groups | 
of letters, and some 108 of these passages are in the 
second group. ‘The prevalent phrase with Paul is “the | 
spirit” or “spirit” 111 times; 10 times it occurs as “Holy _ 
Spirit” («vetya &yov without the article) ; twice with the — 
article (73 dyv mvetya) ; three times with the double arti- 
cle (r3 mvedpa 73 &yov); once we have “the Spirit of the — 
Lord,” six times “Spirit of God” (avetya 603); four 
times with the article, “the Spirit of God” (+3 wvetpa rot 
Geo ) ; once as “Spirit of Christ” or “Messiah,” and once — 
as “the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” & 

Comparing this usage with that of the Old Testa- 
ment we note that St. Paul never uses it in its original — 
significance of “wind in motion” (Hebrew, ruach; cf. 
John 3:8). Once only is it used of the “breath” as the 
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visible sign of the emotion of anger, and that is a quota- 
tion (Isaiah 11: 4, LX X; 2 Thess. 2: 8) ; it is never used 
of the spirit diffused through the cosmical sphere (cf. 
Hizek. 1:12, 21; Gen. 1:2). The adjective “holy” is 
added 15 times, whereas, in the Old Testament, it occurs 
only three times (Ps. 51:11; Isa. 63: 10-11). A strik- 
ing feature, as compared with the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Acts (38 times), is the solitary use of “spirit” to 
denote “evil spirits” or “demons” (Eph. 2: 2; cf. 1 Cor. 
2:12, “the spirit of the world,” and 1 Cor. 10: 21-22). 
Once the Apostle uses “spirit” as producing effects like 
a stupefying drug, “‘a spirit of deep sleep” (Rom. 11: 8, 
from Isa. 29:10). Several times the word denotes the 
self-consciousness of man (cf. 1 Cor. 2: 11-12; 16: 18; 
2 Cor. 2:13), or the disposition or predominant mood 
of the mind (1 Cor. 4:21; Phil. 1:27); frequently 
“spirit” is contrasted with the flesh, or body, to denote 
the higher aspect of human nature as susceptible to the 
approach and operation of the Spirit of God (cf. the 
phrases “in [or, according to] spirit,” “in Spirit”). 
Twice the spirit is spoken of as capable of passing from 
the body during life and acting at a distance, as in the 
‘modern view of thought transference (see 1 Cor. 5: 3-4; 
Col. 2:5; cf. Ezekiel’s frequent experience of being 
taken through space, 3: 12-14; 8:3, ete.; Rev. 1:10; 
17:3). 

“In spirit” denotes the mystical experience, the 
sphere or influence, in which visions, revelations, mes- 
sages, and, once, rapture, are vouchsafed to the human 
consciousness of Paul (Gal. 1:12, 16; 2 Cor. 12: 2-5). 
Moreover, the action of the Spirit of God upon human 
beings is expressed in language borrowed from animistic 
thoughts frequently occurring in the Old Testament, 


"according to which the “spirit” comes from without into 


2 
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a man, invading the personality, taking possession of 
him, and dwelling with him ( Oike, 1 Cor. 3:16; 6:19; © 
Rom. 8:9-11). This action is presented in personal — 
terms, it “leads,” “helps infirmity,” “intercedes,”’ “oives | 
life,” ‘distributes as it will” (Gal. 5:18; Rom. 8:14, 
26; 1 Cor. 15: 45; 2 Cor. 3:6; 1 Cor. 12:11). This en- 
trance of the Spirit does not supersede human person- 
ality or remove self-consciousness (Rom. 8:16; 9:1). 
More usually the Spirit is presented as a gift, as of a 
liquid nature, which is “poured into” or “supplied to” 
Christians, or a gift which they “receive” (Rom. 5:5; — 
Gal. 3: 5; Phil. 1: 19; 1 Thess. 4: 8; 1 Cor. 12: 7; 2 Cor. 
5:5; Rom. 8:15; 1 Cor. 2:12). Once the Spirit is 
presented as equivalent to, if not identical with, the 
risen Christ (2 Cor. 3:17) who is now “life-giving 
spirit” in His essential nature (1 Cor. 15:45). That— 
the Spirit and the risen Christ are practically equivalent — 
can be seen when the phrases, “in the Spirit” and “in™ : 
Christ” are collated and compared. The Spirit is once 
referred to as being “the Spirit of his,” 7. e. God’s, 
“Son,” which Spirit is sent forth by God on a mission — 
(ééarécredey.) corresponding to the mission of the Son | 
Himself in His incarnate life (Gal. 4: 4-7). This Spirit — 
comes to make men sons of God; they receive “the spirit — 
of sonship” and reach full manhood as conscious of a — 
new relation to God the Father (Gal. 4:5-6; Rom. — 
8:15). 3 
From the preceding survey it will be seen how wide _ 
is the range, how manifold are the operations, embraced _ 
by the term pnewma, spirit. St. Paul never considers 
what spirit is in itself; he is content to assume it as some- } : 
thing experienced by Christians, and its nature must — 
be deduced from its working. “Spirit” to St. Paul is a 
comprehensive term which includes all the various modes’ 
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by which God, as revealed by Jesus Christ, comes with 
all the blessings of salvation and works, in those who 
believe, the miraculous transformations of personality 
which are the evidence and proof that He is a living 
God, “the Father of spirits.” Emancipation from the 
slavery of the senses, the might of demons, and the 
deadness of matter; illumination of mind to see the 
meaning of God’s purpose for the individual and the 
whole race; investment with power for communal ser- 
vice; enrichment of character with all ethical virtues; 
installment in a fellowship with God, the risen Christ, 
and the community of the faithful of all ages—all these 
are accomplished by the help of the Spirit. The char- 
acteristic of the Spirit’s work is power, energy, and life 
at its utmost tension and richness. Without the Spirit 
man is imperfect, immature, incomplete. With Him 
he attains his full stature and worth; he knows himself 
“a child of God and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Herein lies the glory of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

St. Paul’s teaching rests upon actual experience of 
the Spirit. His references may be presented in the 
third person, as in Romans 7-8, or 2 Corinthians 12: 2, 
“T know a man in Christ,” but they are, in the main, 
actual transcripts from life. Sometimes he narrates his 
intimate experiences. The appearance of the risen 
Christ on the way to Damascus, although not couched 
in the phraseology of Spirit, is none the less a working 
of the Spirit. He ranks that “vision” as of the same 
value as the resurrection appearances to Peter, the 
Twelve, and others and as making his apostleship au- 
thentic. ‘Last of all he was seen of me”; “Am I not an 
apostle?” “Have I not seen the Lord Jesus?” he asks 
(1 Cor. 15: 5-8;9:1). It pleased God “to reveal his Son 
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in me;” he went up to Jerusalem “by revelation,” he 
tells the Galatians (1: 15-16; 2:2). His preaching at 
Thessalonica and Corinth, he asserts, “was in power 
and in Holy Ghost; in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power” (1 Thess. 1:5; 1 Cor. 2:4). A long tour 
from Jerusalem to the eastern shores of the Adriatic 
Sea was attended by “‘power of signs and prodigies in 
the power of the Holy Spirit” (Rom. 15:19). 

He claims direct knowledge of the Lord’s mind when 
giving decisions on ethical matters in the Corinthian 
church (1 Cor. 7:10, 25, 40). To the same church, ~ 
rich in marvelous manifestations of the Spirit’s action, | 
he makes the claim, “I thank God that I speak with — 
tongues more than you all” (1 Cor. 14:18), and when 
the same church wrings from him by their taunts his 
account of the rapture he prefaces it by saying, “It is — 
not expedient” to glory, but “I will come to visions and — 
revelations of the Lord” (2 Cor. 12:1-5). But on the 
whole St. Paul does not dwell upon these marvelous 
experiences. | 

The historian of the Acts supplements the few refer-_ 
ences given in St. Paul’s letters. At conversion, bap- 
tism, separation to missionary service, encounters with © 
representatives of heathendom in sorcery and soothsay-— 
ing, the Spirit’s agency is manifest upon and through — 
Paul. (Acts 9:17; 18:2, 4, 9; 16:18.) At critical 
moments guidance is given by the Spirit, the supreme 
director of missions. Visions are granted to encourage, — 
sustain or warn. (16: 6-7; 22: 17; 20: 22-23; 21: 4, 11. a 
It may be the Lord or an angel who appears, as at 
Corinth, in Jerusalem or on the ship (18:9; 23:11; . . 
27:23). Along the route of the Apostle’ s travels | 
the Spirit’s presence is manifested, as in an illapse, wit ng 
the speaking of tongues, at Ephesus, or in messages 
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through prophets and prophetesses (19:6; 20: 22-23; 
21:4, 9, 11). However the critics may contrast the 
Acts with the Epistles, the Paul of both is uniquely 
endowed with the Spirit and is one and the same. 

So far we have but tabulated and analyzed the vari- 
ous shades of meaning which the Apostle presents in his 
use of the term “spirit,” and collected from his chief 
Epistles and the Acts the outward facts which warrant 
‘the assertion that he founds his teaching on his own 
experience. The inmost meaning of that experience, 
‘to Paul’s mind, was that through the Spirit he was in 
continual contact with the Living God. As a Roman 
Catholic theologian has recently written, “St. Paul, 
without doubt, merits the palm of being the Apostle of 
ithe Holy Spirit, whose supernatural working and rule 
in those who ‘are in Christ Jesus’ he has proclaimed as 
‘no other inspired writer of Scripture has done” (W. 
(Reinhard: Das Wirken des heiligen Geistes im Mens- 
chen nach den Briefen des A postels Paulus, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1918). 

To draw out the significance of that experience and 
the teachings bearing upon it would carry us beyond the 
limits of an article. It would require a treatise in itself. 
‘For all the great theological doctrines of Paul—the 
‘doctrines of God, of Christ, of man and sin, of the 
church, of immortality—are pivoted on his doctrine of 
‘the Holy Spirit. As A. Sabatier puts it: “The idea 
of the Spirit is more than an important element in 
|Paul’s theology; it is the soul of the doctrine, the bind- 
ing principle which makes all its parts coherent, from 
ithe idea of God who is Spirit, and Christ who is Spirit 
‘manifested and active in the world, to that regeneration 
which is the fruit of the Spirit and eternal life which is 
‘the life of the Spirit. Or to express it in other terms, 
| 
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it is a higher form of being, a specific category of 
thought, fixing the point of view from which the Apostle 
carries on all his meditations and reasonings, co-ordinates 
and develops logically his entire conception of Chris- 
tianity. The dominant feature of his dogmatic is to 
think or to know ‘according to the Spirit’ (kata pneu- 
ma) ; his entire morality is ‘to walk in the Spirit’ and the 
whole forms a theology of the Spirit, a sophia pneu- 
matiké, which in his eyes is the perfect wisdom.” (The 
Religions of Authority and The Religion of The Spirit, 
p- 305 f.) 

From such a wide range of themes it is obvious we — 
must make some selection. For the rest of our space — 
we propose to deal with aspects of Paul’s doctrine of | 
spirit of practical value for today. Then we may esti- 
mate the sources whence he drew his materials and : 
finally appraise his contribution to pneumatology, as _ 
compared with other aspects presented in the New 
Testament. : 

The aspects of St. Paul’s doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit’s work with which we are here concerned relate 
themselves to the following problems: 


1. The dualism in man as composed of flesh onl 
spirit. | 
2. The realization of complete ethical personal | 
through the Spirit. > 
3. The superiority of the Spirit’s revelation over a 
Mosaic legalism and ancient philosophy. ; | 
4. The creation and organization of a new society, { 
the church. 
In this article we deal with the first two. a 
1. The Dualism in Man as Composed of Flesh and | 
Spirit. The age-long problem of man has been the | 
harmonious adjustment of the material and immaterial 
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elements—the flesh, or body, on one side, the mind, soul, 
or spirit on the other—which constitute human nature. 
Great thinkers and long-established schools have pon- 
dered that problem. Some, as the Orphics, Plato, Py- 
thagoras, in ancient Greece, and Philo in Alexandria, 
regarded the body as a prison house, a grave, in which 
the immaterial element of man was confined. Deliver- 
ance, to them, was impossible so long as man dwelt in 
“this muddy vesture of decay.” ‘The Cynics and later 
Stoics, as Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, held that 
the body should be treated with rigor and held in con- 
tempt. Epicureans on the other hand regarded indul- 
gence of the senses as perfectly allowable, and that led 
to unbridled license, excess, and sensualism. Even in 
the Christian centuries the church has been troubled 
with the problem. Monastic orders, the Franciscans 
and F lagellants, knew but one way of handling “brother 
ass,” the body; “Whip the offending Adam out of him,” 
as Shakespeare put it. Puritanism was one way of 
treating the problem. 

That problem vexed and tasked Paul and disposed 

him to welcome the solution which the action of the 
Holy Spirit provided. In the classic passage, Romans 
7-8, he describes the process. The inability of man of 
himself to deliver himself from the thraldom of the flesh 
and the senses is put poignantly: “Not what I would, 
that do I practise; but what I hate, that I do. 
To will is present with me, but to do that which is pod 
is not. For the good which I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that I practise. (Rom. 7: 15-19, 
R. V.) Like Ovid he could say, “Video meliora pro- 
boque; deteriora sequor” (I see and approve the better; 
I pursue the worse). 

By rigorous self-scrutiny Paul discovers the hidden 
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lair of sin in the tendencies of the flesh: “I know that 
in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. . . - 
I see a different law [from the law of God] in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity under the law of sin which is in my — 
members. O wretched man that I am! who shall de- 

liver me out of this body of death?” (Rom. 7: 18, 23-24, 

R. V. marg.) The “mind,” “the inner man,” “the 

conscience bearing witness” are on one side, but they — 
are overpowered by the flesh on the other (7:25, 22; 

2:15). In time the “mind” also may become repro-_ 
bate, and needs renewal (Rom. 1: 28; 12:2). The ulti- 
mate issue is death, moral as well as physical (cf. 
Rom. 8:6, 13). God, with His moral claims, van- 
ishes out of men’s thoughts; the creature takes 
His place, and the hateful brood of sins which 
issue from that “body of sin” make human life a hell 
on earth (cf. Rom. 1: 25, 28-31; Gal. 5: 19-20). Such 
a life is summed up by Paul as “being, walking in [or 

after], the flesh.” * 


Deliverance from that internecine war between the 
dual elements of man’s nature comes with the Spirit. 
“The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me 
free from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:2). A 
new world, the supernatural, is called in to redress the 
balance of the old. The Spirit brings super-terrestria] 


*Paul uses the term “flesh” in several ways: 


a. It is nearly equal to body, for flesh is that of which the body is the | 
ne form (cf. Gal. 2:20; 2 Cor. 4:10-11; Phil. 1:22, 24; Col, 
3Di)is ' 
b. The outward man in his relations to, 
(1) ancestors (cf. Rom. 1: 3; 4:1; 9: 3, 5; 1 Cor. 10: 18). 
(2) his earthly masters, etc. (Col. 3:22; Eph. 6:5). 
¢. Ethically as the condition in which, through sin, man has put 


himself out of touch with, and in opposition to, God and His Spirit 
(cf. Rom. 6-8; Gal. 5 passim). 
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power to help the Christian in his warfare against the 
flesh. As the characteristic of the flesh was weakness, 
corruption (phthora), and death, so the characteristic 
of the Spirit is power, newness, and life. Under the 
Spirit’s sway weak men become strong, divided person- 
alities unified, the “sick” soul healed. Henceforth the 
Christian dwells in a new sphere, “in Christ Jesus,” “in 
the Spirit” (Rom. 8: 9-10). By means of faith on his 
side and the medium of the Spirit from the divine side, 
the Christian is brought into vital union with the ex- 
alted Jesus and becomes one “spirit” with Him by 
virtue of that union (1 Cor. 6:17). He thereby ac- 
quires Christ’s way of thinking—‘‘we have the mind of 
Christ” (1 Cor. 2:16; cf. Phil. 2:5), and undergoes at 
baptism, in thought and purpose, a death to his “old 
man,” “‘the body of sin,” corresponding to the death of 
Christ on the cross, in which God not only “condemned 
sin in the flesh,” but also freed the believer from its 
tyranny. Henceforth Christians are to reckon them- 
selves ‘“‘to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus.” (Rom. 6: 6-11; 8: 3-4.) 

The sine qua non of Christian life is the possession 
of the Spirit (Rom. 8:9). The Spirit dwells in man 
and he in Him; is the Standard by which he lives and 
walks; the Leader whose guidance is continuous; the 
Inward Witness constantly assuring the believer of his 
sonship; the Intercessor who intercedes for him, 
prompting his filial prayer, thus helping his infirmities; 
the Gracious Inhabitant who, by His indwelling, 
quickens mortal bodies till they become conformed 
to the body of glory of the risen Christ and attain 
“eternal life’ (Rom. 8:4, 9, 14, 16, 26-27; Gal. 4: 6; 
5:16, 18, 25; 2 Cor. 3:18; Phil. 3: 21). 

The harmonious adjustment of the various elements 
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of human nature is a gradual process which lasts 
through life. As regards the body St. Paul has two 
views. ‘We ourselves who have the firstfruits of the 
Spirit wait for the redemption of our body” (Rom. 
8:23). He himself buffeted his body to bring it into 
bondage (1 Cor. 9:27, R. V.). At times he speaks as 
though the Christian’s attitude to the body was nothing — 
less than its “crucifixion,” or “putting to death” (Gal. 
2:20; 5:24; Rom. 6:6; 8:13; Col. 8:5). Hence some 
theologians have argued that he inclines to the Greek 
view of the body’s annihilation as necessary for man’s 
salvation. 

On the other hand there are passages which indicate — 
that the whole personality, body, soul, and spirit, can 
be, and ought to be, sanctified (1 Thess. 5:23; Rom. 
12:1; 1 Cor. 7:34). The members of the body, even 
the sexual organs, can be sanctified and presented as 
instruments of righteousness unto God (1 Thess. 4:4; 
1 Cor. 6: 13-20; 2 Cor. 7: 1; Rom. 6:13, 18). And that 
sanctification, which connotes ethical purity as well as 
consecration to God’s service, is realized by the aid of | 
the Holy Spirit (2 Thess. 2:13; Rom. 15:16; 1 Cor. | 
6:11). Even the life of faith which St. Paul lived was | 
“in the flesh” which became the vehicle through which | 
the life of Jesus might be manifested, though that body 
was composed “of mortal flesh” (Gal. 2:20; 2 Cor. 
4:10-11). Moreover, the body of the Christian is the | 
temple of God, through the Spirit’s indwelling (1 Cor. — 
6:19; cf. 3: 16-17). The great result of that indwelling” 4 
is the transformation from a psychical body, i. e. a body _ 
animated by psyche and subject to decay and death, to 
a pneumatic body, i. e. one that partakes of the Heav-— 
enly order, a “body of glory,” which decay and dea bh 
cannot touch. But that new body is developed out of 
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the old by virtue of the life-giving power of the Spirit. 
Here we get the true and higher view of Paul. (Rom. 
8:11; 1 Cor. 15: 42-46; Phil. 3: 21.) 

As regards the Spirit’s work on the higher and imma- 
terial element in human nature—‘‘the mind,” “the 
heart,” “the inward man,” “the human spirit” —Paul is 
very clear. That work is one of strengthening, renewal, 
and transubstantiation. The qualities of the Spirit, 
power, newness, and life are imparted to those in whom 
He dwells. Paul distinguishes three stages in mental 
advance. In the pre-Christian stage men lived with 
“minds blinded, hearts darkened, impenitent, hard- 
ened,” if not “reprobate.” (2 Cor. 4: 4; Rom. 1: 21, 28; 
2:5; Eph. 4:18.) At the intermediate stage, when 
slumbering conscience stirred under the stimulus of 
God’s revelation in the Law, the higher nature sided 
with His august demands, though powerless to fulfill 
them (Rom. 7:18, 22-25). But when the third stage 
is reached with the coming of the Spirit, what a change 
is seen! It is like passing from midnight to noonday, 
from the foul odors of the charnel house to the fresh 
newness of spring. Where the mind and will were 
weak they now become strong. They “are strengthened 
with power through the Spirit —power reaching to the 
inward man.” “God is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us” (Eph. 3: 16-20). The Spirit im- 
parts His quality of newness (Rom. 7:6) to the 
believer who finds his “old man,” effete and out- 
worn, departing, while over him comes “the new man 
who is being renewed day by day” and growing like 
“the image of his creator” (2 Cor. 4:16; Col. 3:10). 
The renewal takes place “in the spirit of the mind” 
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(Eph. 4:23), and works a transformation which ex- 
tends to the entire nature (Rom. 12:2; cf. Tit. 3:5). 
He feels through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness 

and becomes “a new creature.’ Disordered human 
nature is at last put right; the human spirit, aided by 
the Spirit of God, now rules the flesh; “his bosom’s lord 
sits lightly on his throne.”’ In Paul’s words, “there is a 
new creation; the old things are passed away; behold 
they are become new” (2 Cor. 5:17, R. V. marg.). All 
this is wrought by “the Lord the Spirit” (2 Cor. 3:18). 

2. The Realization of Complete Ethical Person- 
ality through the Spirit. A notable feature in St. 
Paul’s writings is the emphasis laid on moral conduct. 
There is no theorizing about ethics, but at the back of 
his thinking lie the great implications on which ethical 
personality is based. ‘These are: The soul’s recogni- 
tion of moral values; self-determination of life’s aims 
and ends; a sense of accountability for choices and ac- 
tions; the obligation to realize in conduct the best and 


highest one knows. In other words, man knows what — 


is right and wrong; he chooses deliberately the one or 
the other; he passes judgment in the forum of his con- 


science on his success or failure to attain the standard — 


or aim; success spells virtue; failure, sin. 

To the Christian this arduous life of ethical en- 
deavor is intensified. To him God has made known the 
ideal of virtue; it is human character corresponding to 


that of Jesus Christ. He feels more acutely than the 
| 
bility to attain to a standard; it is wrong done to a_ 
person, God. Before the Christian ever lies the Great — 
_ White Throne where he is to give account for the deeds ye 


non-Christian the shame of sin. It is more than ina- 


done in the body and receive the reward or penalty 
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according as he has lived. But in the stress of effort he 
has within his spirit a mighty ally, the Spirit of God. 
St. Paul frequently touches upon this aspect of the 

Spirit’s work. “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness 
[pistis!, meekness, self-control” (Gal. 5: 22-23, R. V. 
marg.). In this ninefold “fruit” the Christian character 
is seen to be adequate for all the personal relations of 
life; namely, towards God, the world of persons, him- 
self. The first three virtues express the Christian’s 
emotions and attitude as regards God; the next four, his 
moral qualities as regards other human beings; the last 
two, his inward disposition and self-mastery of temper 
and body. In these virtues ethical personality is seen 
realized, but it is not due to man’s unaided effort; it is 
the “fruit” of the Spirit. 

For every virtue we possess, 

And every victory won, 


And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone. 


The work of the Spirit in producing these virtues 
can be seen in other passages. Love (Rom. 15: 30; 
Col. 1:8); Peace (Rom. 14: 17; cf. 8: 6) ; Faith (2 Cor. 
4:13); Joy (1 Thess. 1:6; Rom. 14:17). Legally 
and formally viewed, these separate virtues are outward 
manifestations of the state of conformity to God’s stan- 
dard, righteousness, which is realized “in the Holy 
Ghost” (Rom. 14:17). Stated in personal terms as 
regards God, they express “sonship,” the distinctive re- 
lation in which Christians stand towards Him. “For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons 
of God.” “Ye received the spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father.” “Because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crymg, Abba, 
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Father.” (Rom. 8: 14-15; Gal. 4:6.) Here Christianity, 
viewed as an ethical system, reaches unique excel- 
lence. For the two essentials for realizing complete 
ethical personality, a perfect moral ideal and power to 
reach it, are provided through the action of the Spirit. 
Moreover, the ideal standard and the dynamic agency 
are one and the same. ‘The Spirit is the personal power 
of God’s Son, working in human lives, developing in 
them the virtues and graces which make up His ador- | 
able character, and shaping them after His own like- 
ness. 

But in all this process human personality is pre- 
served, not superseded. The soul retains its moral 
autonomy. ‘The Spirit is no blind force, working me- 
chanically upon unwilling recipients. His working is 
morally and psychologically conditioned. ‘The human 
spirit is called upon to exercise faith, i. e. be morally 
receptive, for the Spirit’s action may be frustrated. 
He can be “grieved” and “quenched” (Eph. 4: 30; 
1 Thess. 5:19). The realization of ethical character is 
a voluntary collaboration of the human spirit and the | 
divine. Hence the frequent appeals St. Paul makes: — 
““W ork out your own salvation with fear and trembling; | 
for it is God which worketh in you to will and to work, — 
for his good pleasure.” “If we live by the Spirit, by 
the Spirit let us also walk.” (Phil. 2: 12-13, R. V.; 
Gal. 5: 25, cf. 16.) * 

The complete realization, however, of perfect 1 
character is not seen here on earth. Yet the - 
main lines are laid down and the process has 
already begun. The Spirit is within the human 
heart, “helping our infirmities;” the Christian is gradu-_ 
ally acquiring the mind of the Spirit and making 
His ends his own. As spiritual he is free, for “freedom — 
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is the power to will the right, to live according to the 
true human idea, ‘the will of God’ ” (A. Moore: Essays 
Scientific and Philosophical, p. 145). By the power 
of the Spirit the goal will be reached. To use St. Paul’s 
vivid commercial metaphors, already the Christian has 
the first deposit, the “earnest” of the future inheritance, 
the “firstfruits” of the harvest which those who “sow to 
the Spirit” will certainly “reap.” The divine “seal,” 
the Spirit, has been stamped upon him, attesting that he 
is divine property, and gives the “guarantee” that he 
who began a good work will perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” (Eph. 1:18; 4:30; 2 Cor. 1:21 f.; 
Rom. 8:23; Gal. 6:8; Phil. 1:6.) Dropping meta- 
phor and speaking from the depths of experience, St. 
Paul finds with him the divine Escort and Companion— 
“The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ” (Rom. 8:16 f.). 

But ere that inheritance is fully obtained rival sys- 
tems, as Mosaic legalism and contemporary philoso- 
phies, have to be outgrown and surmounted; a social 
organization has to be created in which the Christian 
can grow mature and from which he can sally forth 
armed with supernatural power, and these results are 
effected by the same Spirit of God who wrought so 
marvelously in the individual’s life. These things, with 
the consideration of St. Paul’s sources whence he drew 
his materials for his doctrine of the Spirit, and the com- 
parison with other New Testament teachings, we must 
leave for the present. 


AMURRU AND THE GENESIS STORIES 
By Bisnor H. M. Du Boss 


Ir is hard for the advocates of a long-maintained but — 
discredited theory to admit its fallacy. This has never — 
had a better illustration than that furnished by the 
average adherent of the radical school of so-called 
higher criticism. Slowly the constituency of prag- 
matism is yielding to the aftermath of inquiry and re- 
search, but the reluctance with which results are being — 

: 

: 


accepted amounts to a life and death protest. The 
theory of the Babylonian origin of the Bible stories of 
Creation, the Garden of Eden, the Fall, and the Flood, | 
with the toledoths and else of the Old Testament nar- — 
rative, is marked for discard in the future development 
of Bible science. It has been effectively challenged 
within the last two decades by a group of world 
scholars of the highest character and ability. << 
Foremost amongst the servers of this notice was the 
late Professor Albert T. Clay, who in four noteworthy 
volumes, published between 1909 and 1923, traversed — 
the length and breadth of the Babylonist theory of — 
Genesis origins. Naturally the dissenting critics of 
every degree of radical commitment have been aroused 
to opposition. The grouping of this opposition indi- 
cates the method of reply. It is a fusion and concert of 
subordinated views. For this reason it may be set 
down as a rule for the coming contest, that the burden — 
of conservative answer is not so much to prove the cor- 
rectness of the anti-Babylonist contention as it is to 
point out the fallacies and incoherencies of the chal- 
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lenged hypothesis. The zeal of the Babylonist school 
is easily understood when it is considered that the 
theory is the corner-stone of the radical hypothesis of 
Old Testament criticism. 

A railway authority some while ago was quoted as 
saying that, but for the volume of money already in- 
vested in equipment, every railway in America would 
exchange steam for electricity as a motive power. To 
admit a non-Babylonian origin of the Old Testament 
stories of the beginning would mean the instant scrap- 
ping of the elaborate system of modern criticism and 
the retirement from use and circulation of a vast 
majority of the books on theology and Bible interpre- 
tation. But we are prepared to face with calmness the 
consequences of such an eventuality. It would not be 
singular in the history of science. Nor must it at any 
time be forgotten that criticism is a serious business. 
It must not stumble at unexpected contradictions. 
Given that the materials dealt with are valid, that the 
rule of candor and proportions is observed, and that 
judgment and reverence are balanced in the investi- 
gator, conclusions may be accepted in the spirit of con- 
fidence and assurance. To such mental and tempera- 
mental adjustment the rise and fall of theories are but 
incidents in the process of truth seeking. 

Up to the close of the late World War it was al- 
most universally conceded that Babylon was the origi- 
nal habitat of human civilization. This confidence 
formed the basis of the theory that the early stories of 
the Bible, as before stated, and, in the main, the legal 

and cultural system of the Israelites, were derived di- 
rectly from Babylonian sources. This hypothesis is 
voiced in such writings as Wellhausen’s Einleitung and 
| Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel. However, the conjecture 


; 
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must now contend for existence. A multiplying array 
of proofs seems to show that Babylon was not the old- 
est, and certainly not the determinative, seat of ancient 
civilization. A comparison of Bible history with the 
more recent results of archeology and kindred research, 
it is confidently believed, will show that beginning to 
belong to a time antecedent to the rise of Babylon and — 
its empire. 

The cuneiform inscriptions speak of a region known | 
as Amurru, which in very early times is seen to be act- 
ing upon Babylon in the way of migratory invasions 
and fitful conquests. Roughly outlined, Amurru con- — 
tained all trans-Jordan Syria, an indefinite northward 
reach of what was later Hittite territory, the Lebanon — 
region, Phoenicia, Palestine, and almost certainly the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. This region was otherwise known 
as the West Land, in some portion of which was the 
earliest seat of the northern Semites, as distinguished 
from the Arabs, or southern branch of that race. 

It was an essential part of the older critical hypothe- 
sis, that the original Babylonians came from northern — 
Arabia, and that the Abrahamic family migrated from — 
the same region to Ur of the Chaldees. This hypothe-— 
sis assumed that Palestine, Phoenicia, and Eastern © 
Syria were also peopled from Arabia. With this went 
the idea that whatever civilization early prevailed in | 
the West Land was built upon a floor of Bedouin | 
ignorance and general cultural degradation. The rise — 
of the West Land from barbarism, so the critics con- — 
tended, was due to the influence of Babylon, which often 
held its countries in military subjection. The Hebrews, 
who later thrust themselves through conquest into West | 
Land territory, also, according to the critics, borrowed | 
their literature, as their religious and ethical ideals, | 
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from Babylon. How completely this view has held 
sway every student of critical literature knows. It has 
put the Bible at the mercy of a scholastic theory. But 
the light breaks. 

The Abrahamic family was not of Bedouin origin. 
It did not come out of Arabia, nor did it migrate to 
Babylonia from a semi-barbaric country. It came 
from a region of enlightened conditions, a region which 
gave to Babylon its original Semitic stock, as also its 
religious culture, which, however, Babylon early suf- 
fered to become polytheized through Sumerian influ- 
ence. The West Land habitat of the original Hebrew 
stock has not been located definitely. It, however, cer- 
tainly was not that part of Amurru known as Canaan, 
afterwards assigned by Jehovah to Abraham and his 
offspring, but was a region much to the northward. 
Possibly it was a province of the Hittite empire at the 
time of that people’s greatest power. Professors 
Sellin, Ungnad, and others incline to the opinion that 
it may have impinged upon the geographical confines 
of Asia Minor. Either Mitanni or Anti-Lebanon is 
possible. Genesis seems to indicate a still more north- 
ern locality. But wherever this fatherland, it was one 
that stood in the blaze of ancient culture and at the 
median of such monotheistic traditions as survived from 
the earliest post-diluvian times. It is upon this point 
that argument is to be concentrated. 

Several circumstances point to the near Lebanon 
terrain as the quarter from which moved the earliest 
Semitic migration into Babylonia. This movement 
could have occurred hardly before the middle of the 
fifth millennium zs. c. The earliest date that can be 
assigned to the reign of Sargon is a thousand years 
later. A geological authority has suggested that no 
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considerable part of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley had | 
become inhabitable before some time in the sixth millen- 
nium, and at least a millennium must be allowed to the 
prior exclusive occupancy of the Sumerians. Only ~ 
slight attention has been given to this theory of the 
comparatively recent habitable condition of the Meso- — 
potamian alluvium; and yet it is of the highest value as — 
an argument, and has been enhanced by the observa- 
tions recently made possible by the excavation test wells 
sunk through the deposits at Ur. The effect of the 
theory will be to eliminate Babylonia as a possible site 
of the Garden of Eden, or even as the near birthplace 
of the human race. That birthplace must be looked for | 
in a region much to the northward of Babylonia. 

That the earliest Semites in Babylon went from the 
Lebanon region is testified to correlatively in the Scrip- 
tures and in the monuments. This is read both in the 
direction taken by the people in their journey and in 
the name given to the first city which they built in the — 
plain of Shinar. Genesis 11:2 says, “And it came to 
pass, as the people journeyed eastward, that they found — 
a plain in the land of Shinar; and there they dwelt.” — 
Our Authorized Version reads, “from the east,” but 
that is contrary to its own rendering at 2:3 and 3:24. 
But at 13:11, where the same assimilated prepositional — i 
form (miqqidehm) is used, the rendering and the sense — 
are in harmony. But the meaning of gidehm is ‘ 
“before” or “forward,” without reference to geograph- — 
ical relation—“‘as the people went forward.” The sense 
supports the idea of the Amurru or Lebanon origin of — 
the Babylonian Semites. The journey eastward to — 
Bablyon from any other region than Lebanon would — 
be quite impossible, geographically considered. Also 
migration from Arabia to Babylon would be neither 
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istward nor from the east, but rather northward. This 
anifestly makes Arabia impossible as the fatherland 
‘the Babylonian Semites. 

It is proved from the monuments that El] was an 
cient Amorite, or West Land, designation of Deity. 
he name of the city and tower built in the plain of 
hinar was Babel (Bab-El, “the gate of God”). The 
Vest Land Semites, going eastward into Shinar, car- 
ed with them the worship of the one God, known to 
em as El. Him they honored in the name of their 
rst capital. It has also been shown that Amorites 
ther built or early occupied Ur of the Chaldees. 
‘hese may have been allied to the earliest Hebrews. 
ndeed, it is possible that a clue is to be found in the 
ame “Chaldee” (Hebrew Kasdim). This may go 
ack to Habiri (conceivably plural Chabirim), a term 
or Heberites, or Hebrews, an echo from the Tel-el- 
\marna and the Bhogaz-Koi tablets. Certainly the 
\brahamic family migrated to Ur as to a colony of 
heir countrymen, if not of their tribal kinsmen. But, 
owever this may have been, the proof of an Amorite 
riginal of the first Semitic colony at Ur is at hand. 

Professor Clay has shown that Ur is but another 
vay of writing El, the God of Amurru. The cunei- 
orm phonetics for Ur are "wr which, with the aleph 
ign written out become awar. The West Land and 
he Babylonian speeches replace w with m. This 
yrocess would give Amur (ru), which seems conclusive ; 
t least it is ninety-nine per cent. safer than the argu- 
nent on which the Babylonists have hung the myth 
tigin theory of the stories of the Old Testament. 

I think it a safe proposition that Hl was the most 
neient title of Deity known to the undivided Semitic 
‘ace, and that it was the symbol of the monotheistic 
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i 
faith of the immediate descendants of Noah. The com-| 
pound El-elyon, “Most High God,” was ancient in! 
Palestine before the time of Abraham. Moreover, the! 
title is preserved in the Genesis form, Elohim, which) 
expresses a theological concept anterior and ae 
to the Hebrew language consciousness and is indeed the 
cosmic and nature name of the Creator, and is so used; 
in Genesis. The critical post-dating of the first chapter} 
of Genesis as compared with the second chapter is con-! 
tradicted in the archaic Elohim and in its setting of 
ancient idioms and phrasings. Doubtless these phras- 
ings were in use by mankind when “the whole earth was. 
of one lip and one tongue.” I was the sacred appella- 
tive in Semitic monotheism, a millennium, and more, 
before the gods of Babylon had a Semitic worshiper. 

Very recent decipherment of cuneiform documents 
show that Ishtar, the chief goddess of the Babylonians, 
was an Amorite queen in the fourth century 8. c. Her 
capital was at Aleppo, where Professor Clay has with 
much probability located the capital of the empire of 
Amurru. Aleppo was far to the westward of Bablyon. 
The king consort of Ishtar was Tammuz, whose palace 
was amongst the cedars of Lebanon. Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the greatest of the Babylonian epics, was of. 
Amorite affinity. Hammurapi, the lawgiver and, after 
Sargon, the greatest of all the kings of Babylon, was 
an Amorite. I have in my possession a tablet of the 
time of Gimil-Sin (2315 B. c.). The name of this king 
is Amorite, with a theogonic hyphenation. This Gimil- 
Sin had close relationship with West Land affairs and 
traditions. Professor Clay identified as Amorite nearly 
all the names of the ten kings of the Babylonian reputed 
antediluvian list, from which, as the critics allege, the 
ten antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis are derived. But 
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the grotesque heraldry of the Babylonian list is a cor- 
ruption of the original of the Genesis account. Fable 
-and invention are suggested by both the Babylonian 
‘name list and its chronology. Besides, Babylon, accord- 
‘ing to already quoted geological authority, could have 
had no antediluvian history except such as it borrowed 
from the West Land. 

All the above citations have a direct bearing on the 
question of Bible origins. But there is a still more im- 
portant argument in favor of the West Land as the 

original, or at least the secondary, home of all the 
Genesis traditions. The territory first occupied by the 
descendants of Noah may be placed between the middle 
western part of Armenia and the Taurus Mountains. 
From that region the patriarchal traditions traveled 
southward with the Lebanon highlands as an axis. 
These traditions were monotheistic. 

The proof of this converges on three ascertained 
monotheistic centers, namely: Salem, the sanctuary of 
Melchizedek, in Palestine; the shrine of Jethro, in 
Midian; and the court in Mitanni in the north. The 
worship of Salem was that of El-elyon, “the Most High 
God,” who was freely sacrificed to by Abraham. In 
Midian Moses served as the archdeacon of Jethro, 
whose cult was also monotheistic, and who almost cer- 
tainly knew Jehovah under the name of Elohim. This, 
in fact, is clearly inferable from Exodus 18 (see par- 
ticularly v. 10). As to the monotheism of Mitanni, 
the evidence is wholly of the tablets, but is of a trust- 
worthy character. Amenophis IV of Egypt, the col- 
lector of the Tel-el-Amarna Letters, was a monotheist, 

abolished the polytheism of Egypt during his reign, 
and established the worship of one God in all the tem- 
ples of the land. According to good authority Ameno- 
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phis derived his monotheism from his mother and his 
wife, who were princesses of the kingdom of Mitanni. 
This was in the first half of the second millennium B. Cc. | 
Mummies of members of the family of these princesses _ 
have been recognized as of Semitic type; so that of 
whatever blood the populace of Mitanni may have been, | 
the ruling house at this time was Semitic and in posses- 
sion of at least a form of the original Semitic mono- 
theism. 

I am now minded to recapitulate the argument for | 
a northwest, or Anti-Taurus, origin of ancient world 
civilization, and particularly for such a habitat of the 
original Semitic traditions as are represented in the 
Old Testament. In doing this I shall have respect to 
the following order of discussion: (1) the Biblical and 
ethnic argument; (2) the argument of comparative 
literature; (3) the philological argument; (4) the argu- 
ment of exclusion; and (5) the argument of critical 
hesitancy and confusion. 

1. It goes without saying that the ethnical aspects 
of the early postdiluvian world, represented in the 
Genesis toledoths, or genealogy tables, are little in favor 
with criticism of the type with which we are dealing. 
The preconceived theory of this contention is un-— 
friendly to the idea of accepting any of the early state- 
ments of Genesis as dependable history. Every ae 
Biblical must be depreciated and questioned as much as” 
possible, that it may be subordinated to the deri : 
of pan-Babylonianism. But the Bible argument con-— 
tinually acquires strength on the very basis upon which | 
unfriendly criticism has demanded that it be made to. 
stand, namely, the development of fact through the 
application of the rule of comparative records and the — 
science of history. Thus the inferential Genesis group- 
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ing of the original Semitic families in the terrain be- 
tween the Ararat and the Taurus mountains is con- 
tinually receiving support through the development of 
ethnological and archeological knowledge. What in- 
formation has been acquired through the former chan- 
nel gives us the impression of a slow southward and 
eastward movement of Semitic groups; while the in- 
creased light which has been shed on the Hittite prob- 
lem suggests that people as having acted as a clearance 
force in pushing the last remnant of the Semites out of 
their original habitat into Syria and contiguous lands. 
In the earliest Bible records, in which mutual reference 
is made to Hittites and Amorites, this process is seen 
to be in the last stages of completion. 

What further light may be shed on the identity of 
Amurru from a future and more certain understanding 
of Hittite history and monuments constitutes a matter 
of signal interests to all students of Bible science. But 
enough is already known to justify the belief that the 
Hittite empire finally and completely succeeded to the 
territory earliest occupied by the Semitic people. Pro- 
fessor Clay argued, though not overinsistently, for the 
existence of a great Amorite empire in this former 

Semitic homeland, with Aleppo as metropolis or capital. 
There is not lacking an argument for the support of 
this contention, though the important point involved, 
‘the earlier than Babylon origin of the Hebrew tradi- 
tions of the Old Testament, is not dependent upon the 
theory of such an Amorite empire. Professor Clay’s 
alternative, an Amorite influence, or an association of 
Semitic family groups in those earlier centuries, will 
fully meet the logic of the case. 
| It is now clear from a proper understanding of the 
| Hebrew text of Genesis 11:2, that the Semites who 
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went into Shinar and founded Babylon were of a stock | 
from the Taurian Ararat region. It is equally clear 
that they were followed or immediately preceded by a 
Semitic migration which either founded or appropri- 
ated the city of Ur and the then near-by coast of the 
Persian Gulf. That these were followed in later cen- 
turies, and from the same general region, by the early 


ar 


progenitors of the Hebrew race is a conclusion which | 


is coming to be accepted by the best judgment of 
modern scholarship. This judgment equally agrees 
that the eponyms of the Abrahamic family represented 
a culture and a tradition of great antiquity. Recent 
excavations at Ur speak unmistakably of a syncretism 
of culture centered there and going back to a time which 
must antedate the life of Babylon. This is evidence 
of a civilization which was a common Semitic heritage 
in the first home of the race before either Babylon or 
Ur had come into existence. The concomitants of this 
civilization, by every token, were the originals of the 
Hebrew traditions of Abraham and Moses. 

2. There is no point at which the Babylonist theory 


hay oe a ee ee ar eae ee 


of Bible origins limps so definitely as in the test of — 


comparative literature; that is, the comparison of the 
literature of Genesis and the literature of the Babylo- 


nian epics. In The Aftermath Series I have contrasted — 


at some length the Creation Tablet of Assurbanipal 


and the first chapter of Genesis. It is impossible to” 


read the two without being impressed with certain 
points of resemblance. It is also impossible to 
bring the two together without being impressed with 
the tremendous differences between them. To me noth- 


= 


ing can seem clearer than that the likenesses to the 
Hebrew narrative found in the Babylonian story are — 


such as survived the adumbrating influence of Sumerian 
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polytheism; while the differences describe the almost 
complete corruption of the primeval tradition, as car- 
ried by the Semites into Shinar. 

I also here call attention to a fact which, so far as I 
have observed, has escaped the notice of critics, namely, 
that the points of resemblance in the Bablyonian and. 
Hebrew stories relate to incidental and unimportant 
elements in the epics, while the differences have to do 
with what is germane and essential to the statement of 
polytheism. In the enwma, elish, or Creation Tablet 
story, the abyss, or Tiamat, exists before the creation 
of the gods. Through the mingling of the waters the 
eldest of the gods come into being. These gods rebel 
against Tiamat and her compeers, Apsu and Mumu. 
Thereupon Tiamat prepares to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. Marduk (at one time it is Asshur), one of the 
younger gods, is put forward to contend with the mon- 
ster, Tiamat. Slaying her, he divides her body in 
halves, from which, and her blood, he creates the lands, 
the waters, and the firmament. From the blood of the 
god Kingu, offspring of Tiamat, the race of men is 
created. 

This is the substance of the Babylonian story. We 
cannot better express an opinion of its inaneness and 
lack of comparative point than by repeating the senti- 
ment expressed by Wardle, namely, to suppose that the 
Genesis account of creation was reduced from this 
hodgepodge of polytheism and moral grossness is the 
height of absurdity. Nevertheless the conviction re- 
mains that the two literatures somewhere touched a 
common basis of consciousness and knowledge. Not 
the brief period of the Babylonian exile could have fur- 
nished this basis. ‘The moral and literary differences 
are too vast and profound for so radical a rescension as 
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the critics suppose. A millennium or even two millen- 
niums before the founding of Babylon would better 
suggest the age in which the two stories existed as a 
common tradition. 

What is above observed concerning the Babylonian 
Creation Tablets applies in all essential particulars to. 
the Babylonian literature touching the Garden of Eden 
and the Fall. In fact, there is, properly speaking, no 
literature in the Bablyonian anthologies describing a 
paradise and the origin of sin. What makes reference | 
to such matters is not worthy of being so classified. 
The myth of Adapa, the so-called “Adam” of the 
Babylonian cycle, represented on one of the Tee 
Amarna tablets, and evidently well known in the West | 
Land, as also the serpent cylinder, are without point 
when laid beside the account of the first temptation as 
given in Genesis. The Gilgamesh epos, in which occurs 
the account of a flood, is really possessed of some points 
of resemblance to the Genesis account of the deluge; 
but the observations made concerning the Creation 
Tablets apply with equal force to the Gilgamesh, 
namely, the elements of resemblance are unimportant, 
while the differences go to the ultimate of everything 
essential to either story. 

3. Ihave already referred to the form El as, in all | 
probability, being the original Semitic appellation of 
monotheistic Deity. It is interesting to note with what 
zeal this suggestion has been attacked by radical 
scholars and even by those who, though of a more con- 
servative view, yet seem to feel that they must defend | 
the hypothesis of a priestly-prophetic origin of Genesis. 
The effort to show that El is not a proper name is with- 
out conclusive result. The Semitic languages do not 
finely discriminate in this matter. With necessary 
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vowel changes, the syllable el appears in all the Semitic 
languages. Its grammatical origin and relations are not 
of so much consequence as its use. Its grammatical 
peculiarities are in fact an additional proof of its hav- 
ing been anciently employed in the sense indicated in a 
former paragraph of this article. As el, ila, ilu, allah 
it has been a divine appellative from unannaled Semitic 
times down to the age of Mohammed. Finally it may 
be said that authorities like Lagrange and Baentsch 
insist that El was from ancient times used as a proper 
noun. Friedrich Delitzsch was also committed to this 
view. 

4. Every candid investigator must admit that, 
after the remotely kindred elements in the Hebrew and 
Babylonian creation and flood documents have been 
separated to themselves and non-related elements have 
been excluded, there is little left of which to predicate 
a comparison. It has been the fashion to emphasize 
every aspect of the Babylonian stories which offers even 
a precarious resemblance to Genesis; but this finesse 
has been detected by students in general, and so the 
_ drift away from the theory of Hebrew dependence has 
been accelerated. The resemblances pragmatically in- 
sisted upon by Delitzsch have practically proved the 
end of the extreme form of the hypothesis. The re- 
maining protagonists are choosing what ground they 
can. 

5. We now come to apply to the issue our final 

argument, that of the hesitancy and confusion of the 
critics as to the method of dealing with the theory of 
dependence. There seems to be no certain agreement 
on any point. At this juncture it is especially interest- 
ing to note that some who reject the theory of Hebrew 
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dependence are in complete confusion as to having any 
notion of how and when the Genesis stories came into 
existence. ‘Two difficulties seem to beset such investi- 
gators. First, the Amurru doctrine is too bold and too 
new to convince; and there is still a fettering of their 
processes by reason of their long obsession with the post- 
exilic quellen hypothesis, or “source” theory. But even 
this has its compensations. The present situation rep- 
resents a temporary impasse. ‘The Amurru or pre- 
Hittite door is the only way of ingress into the house 
of this truth. The time between Moses and the exile, 
considered from any human viewpoint, is too short and 
too lacking in traditional perspective to have produced 
the Genesis stories and toledoths. 

To the October, 1925, number of THe BrsiicaL 
Review I contributed a paper under the heading, A 


Constructive Bible Science, in which I took the position — 


that Moses wrote the book of Genesis during the second — 


forty years of his life, and while serving as the arch- 
deacon of Jethro, the priest of Midian. This view has 


received sympathetic consideration from at least twa 


of the leading scholars of Germany, Professor Ernst 
Sellin of the University of Berlin and Pastor Wilhelm 
Moller of Rackith am Elbe. In Midian, as I have 
elsewhere shown, there existed, in Moses’ time, a shrine 
supported by a community of monotheists. There were 


also, as Professor Sellin has shown, to be found there ~ 


libraries of calendarial and other ancient records. 
These were the magnets which attracted the fugitive 
Moses to that particular region. From these records, 
as also from those which came down through the Abra- 
hamic family, he derived the uncorrupted elements of 
the oldest traditions of Semitic monotheism. As for — 
the rest, he was guided by the divine inspiration. 
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BIBLICAL HOMILETICS 


THE INTRODUCTION AND CONCLUSION 


By Dr. G. CAMPBELL MorGAN 


Now, granted the text as such, the theme of the sermon, 
and then the scheme roughly divided into three parts, 
as I have previously indicated, an introduction, the main 
body of the message, and the conclusion; granted the 
message which is to be the main body of the discourse, 
and which is systematic in concept and statement; and 
granted that the divisions of that sermon are to be 
marked by three things, clarity, brevity, and inclusive- 
ness, let us now consider the matter of introduction and 
conclusion. 

The main body of the discourse being prepared, in 
order to its delivery two very important matters require 
attention: First, introduction, how to call the attention 
and prepare the mind of the hearers for the considera- 


tion of the theme; second, conclusion, or application, 


how to fasten the truth upon the conscience so as to 
create the impression of responsibility, and thus to pro- 
duce the results which the truth is supposed to produce. 

First, then, with regard to an introduction. I want 
to speak of the purpose and of the properties of an intro- 
duction to a sermon. 

It goes without saying, but it is important to remem- 
ber, that an introduction must introduce. It must intro- 
duce the theme, of course, but it must also sometimes 
introduce the preacher. You have your text, your 
theme, your message; your consideration has resolved it 
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into its component parts so that it is ready. Now, how 
are you going to begin? You have to introduce your 
theme generally to your audience before dealing with 
it particularly. 

Some one has said that the introduction to a sermon 
may be likened to the prelude to a poem, the preface to 
a book, the portico to a building, or the preamble to the 
statement of a case in court. The prelude introduces 
you to a poem, suggests its method and meaning or 
message. The preface to a book does that. Of course — 
the preface to a book is always the last thing written. 
I think that is justifiable. The author writes his book 
as Luke did, beginning with verse 5 of what we call 
chapter 1, and he wrote the first four verses when he had 
written everything else. That is evident if you look at 
the tenses in the preface; you see that he is writing it 
last. That is written to introduce your reader to the 
thing you are to consider. 

An introduction, then, must introduce. Sometimes 
there are obstacles to be overcome. You may feel that 
there are certain prejudices that you ought to overcome 
in order that the congregation may come face to face 
with the message. Those of us who have preached often | 
know what it is to realize that the audience is prejudiced | 
against the preacher. Sometimes the prejudice is in | 
favor of aman. Sometimes your audience is prejudiced 
against the view that they know you hold on general — 
themes; sometimes they favor your view. These are all 
obstacles. And prejudice in favor is always more dan-— 
gerous than prejudice against. I do not know that I 
enjoy anything more than knowing I have a crowd i in 
front of me who do not hold my views. I have a 
great chance then. That is so. Sometimes one has to” 
preach to men who are antagonistic to Christianity to 
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begin with. That puts you on your mettle, and makes 
you a passionate advocate of your own truth, and that 
eannot hurt you. It keeps you from all sorts of mis- 
takes. If your audience is entirely in favor of you, then 
beware. You may fall into all sorts of aimlessnesses 
and carelessnesses. 

Another obstacle that you often have to overcome 
is the ignorance of your congregation. I think one of 
the greatest volumes on preaching is Dr. Dale’s Yale 
Lectures on the subject. Dr. Dale was a tremendous 
preacher, of massive type, of great intellect, perhaps 
the greatest intellect in the Congregational ministry for 
a hundred years, with the possible exception, on other 
lines, of Dr. Forsyth. And yet note the simplicity of 
Dr. Dale’s method in this quotation: 

“Never be afraid of making your explanation of any 
truth or fact or duty too simple and elemental. One of 
the most charming, popular preachers and scholars that 
I ever knew said to me once that he always took it for 
granted that the people knew nothing about the sub ject 
on which he was speaking. A few months ago, in a pas- 
sage of the great speech on the Kastern question, de- 
livered at Birmingham, Mr. John Bright showed that 
consciously or unconsciously he spoke on the same prin- 
ciple. For instance he explained the precise position of 
Constantinople on the Bosphorus, and described the 
Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles. I did not happen 
to be in Birmingham when the speech was delivered, 
and as I was reading it in a railway carriage in the north 
of England, I wondered whether for once his oratorical 
instinct had failed him, and whether the audience had 
shown any signs of irritation while they were listening 
to this elemental information. When I got home my 
friends told me that this passage of the speech was lis- 
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tened to with the closest attention. Mr. Bright was 
right, as usual, and he had given me another illustration, 
in addition to the innumerable illustrations which he had 
given me before, of the true method of how to draw 
audiences. The thoughts of ordinary men on most 
things not connected with their own profession are very 
indifferent. Large numbers of persons who have been 
accustomed to read the Bible and to listen to preaching 
all their lives have the loosest possible acquaintance with 
the details of Biblical history, and their concepts of 
doctrinal truth are extremely vague. They are grateful 
to any man who will make their knowledge of the ex- 
ternal facts of Holy Scripture definite and who will 
give sharpness and form to the outlines of their con- 
ceptions of truth.” 


That is a very suggestive paragraph, and applies | 


to the whole sermon, but it is particularly important in 
the matter of getting your congregation introduced to 
your theme. 

Then, of course, an introduction has as an obstacle 
the pre-occupation of the congregation. While you 
can have the people sitting in front of you, they may be 
pre-occupied. The best way to know this is to remem- 
ber how you feel when you are listening to a preacher. 

Then there is the attitude of your audience. I don’t 
think you can characterize any audience by a word, 
but you will have those in the audience who are patently 
indifferent. I don’t know how it is with other men, but 


I preach to congregations, never before them. I see the — 
people. I cannot help it. I am conscious of anybody — 


who is indifferent. I do not look at that person, but 
half the work of the introduction is to get that persona 


Sometimes one soul will keep you going. 
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What then should be the properties of an introduc- 
tion? Simplicity, pertinence, and courtesy. 

Simplicity. Avoid the superlative arrest, whether 
there is in the nature of the introductory statement any- 
thing tremendously arresting, or whether it is an emo- 
tional arrest or volitional, or whether it is in the thought 
you present or the language you use or the voice. Some 
men begin with a crash, a staccato note. Avoid that. 
The probability is that you cannot live up to it all 
through your sermon. Few men can do that. 

Again, your introduction must be characterized by 
pertinence to your subject. In the introduction the 
theme should be stated clearly, sometimes by a corrected 
view of the text. You may know perfectly well that the 
popular conception of your text is not the true con- 
ception. It is well to introduce it by pointing this out, 
sometimes by the statement of your theme, or of your 
text itself in entirely different words, but always as an 
indication of what you propose to do. 

Dr. Patterson, who was professor of homiletics in 
Rochester for many years, gives this illustration of an 
introduction and statement of divisions on that very old 

theme of the Prodigal Son: “Doctors take violets to 
make physics. Preachers take the Lord’s stories and 
make sermons. Well, the process is just the same, 
stealing the beauty to get the good. One wishes we 
could keep the violet and have the physics still. One 
wishes we could keep the story and have the sermon 
still. I would almost venture tonight to try to enlarge 
the Lord’s story without letting it lose its story form. 
- And I want you to think about what the lad asked for, 
or what a sin is; where he went, or what a sin does; 
how he came home, or how that sin is dealt with.” And 
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then he simply told the story, at each point emphasizing 
the purpose as he had revealed it. 

By an introduction the atmosphere should be 
created. This depends upon your theme. It is well 
sometimes to indicate your conviction of the supreme | 
importance of the particular theme, sometimes to de- 
clare its gravity, sometimes to suggest its comfort, | 
sometimes to admit its difficulty. All these things are 
getting your audience into attention. | 

And then I feel that the introduction to the message 
should be characterized, as the message itself, by cour- 
tesy. By that I mean, not apology for the preacher or 
his theme, and certainly not foolish cajoling, but respect | 
for the rights of the crowd, for the fact that the man lis- 
tening to you has a right to confront your message with 
his own thought. 

I think you have the finest illustration of the method — 
of introduction in the great discourse that Paul delivered - 
on Mars Hill. How did he begin? There is just one 
of the little things in that glorious Authorized Version 
that I lament immensely, and the Revised Version has — 
corrected it, although they have put the possible alter- 
native in the margin. Paul began, ‘““Ye men of Athens, — 
I perceive in all things that ye are very religious” —not — 
“very superstitious.’ I know the Greek word some-— 
times bears that translation, but you must translate 
according to your context. He did not say they were a _ 
superstitious crowd; he would have lost them. Oh, no! — : 
And it is not improper eulogy. It is a tremendous — 
statement, but full of courtesy. He continues: Ra 
‘Demonstration is in your altars, and the supreme one 
in that pulsing, palpitating altar with its tale of agony, — 
“To an unknown god.” ’ He began on the level of what 
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they were. He knew as well as anyone of their faults. 
But he was courteous. 

So much for introduction. Now on the subject of 
conclusion. Here there are two things: The purpose 
and the method of conclusion. 

A conclusion must conclude. And in order to con- 
clude well it must include. And in order to conclude 
perfectly, it must preclude. When you are concluding 
you are concluding. You are bringing everything to 
eonclusion. You must include the things you have been 
saying somehow, as to their spiritual and moral impact 
and appeal, and you must preclude the possibility that 
those who listen may escape from your message, so far 
as that lies in your power. And that means a good deal. 
Dr. Dale said, in the same volume from which I have 
already quoted: 

“An English preacher of the last generation used 
to say that he cared very little what he said the first half 
hour, but he cared a very great deal what he said the 
last fifteen minutes. I remember reading many years 
ago an address published to students by Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher, in which he gave a very striking account 
of a sermon by Jonathan Edwards. Mr. Beecher says 
that in the elaborate doctrinal part of Jonathan 
Edwards’ sermon the great preacher was only getting 
his guns into position, but that in his applications he 
opened fire on the enemy. There are too many of us, 
I am afraid, who take so much time getting our guns 
into position that we have to finish without firing a shot. 
We say that we leave the truth to do its own work. We 
trust to the hearts and consciences of our hearers to 
apply it. Depend upon it, gentlemen, this is a great 
and fatal mistake.” 

That explains the whole thing. The aim of every 
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sermon is stirring the human will, as I have said before. 
A discourse which makes no spiritual or moral appeal 
or demand is not a sermon. Truth is something that 
must be obeyed. Said our Lord, “Sanctify them in the 
truth: thy word is truth.” There is your moral and 
spiritual objective, never to be forgotten by the 
preacher. Do you preach on “Have faith in God”? 
What is the use, unless you make a personal applica- 
tion? “Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” There is no use in showing what repentance is 
unless you come home to your people. You are not 
merely interpreting repentance; you are causing them 
to repent. “God be merciful to me a sinner.” If I 
merely examine that man and leave it there, and do not 
lead my congregation to some state of sympathy, I am 
failing. ‘Thou has searched me, O God, and known 
me.” Discuss it as the poetry of a great singer, but until 
you have made some man or woman inclined to go 
somewhere and say the same thing, your preaching has — 
not reached its goal. The recognition of this fact from 
the beginning should fill you as you preach and prepangy 
for the conclusion. 
How important this part of the sermon is I think 
can hardly be stated. Preach for a verdict. It is no use | 
talking morality from your Bible to the crowd unless | 
you show them it is for them. 'Too many preachers 
close with a wrong Biblical note. Too many preachers | 
close sermons that are really powerful in their discussion 


| 
| 


never come to'the climax in our preaching unless w e| 
have left that impression upon our hearers. £ 
A word as to the method of the conclusion. The - 
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avenues of approach should be the intellect and the 
emotions. You are storming the citadel of the will. 
And at the close there should be recapitulation and per- 
sonal application and elaboration of the truth, intel- 
lectually presented. And as to emotion, let feelings and 
brain work together, sometimes by humor, sometimes by 
satire, sometimes by pathos, just as the theme itself is 
moving you. Just let yourself go. Never forget that 
you are storming that central will. 

The last sixty seconds are the dynamic seconds in 
preaching. Of course, I need not tell you not to ap- 
proach the last sixty seconds until you are near them. 
If you value your reputation for truthfulness and fair 
play, don’t tell your congregation you mean to conclude 
and then fail to keep your promise. Don’t say, “Now 
finally,” and presently, “In conclusion,” and a little 
later on, “One word more,” and then still later, “And 
now before we part.”” Dr. Patterson said that that kind 
of ending to a sermon reminded him of Pope’s ode, with 
avery different application: 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
O the pain, the bliss of dying. 


Don’t be getting to that sixty seconds until you are 
there. But make that last sixty seconds, as you are 
able, instinct and intense with all the power of your 
message. 

The whole point of the study is: Such introduction 
as will fasten the attention of your congregation upon 
your theme, then the sermon in its body, and then the 
gathering up of everything with the realization that you 
are talking to human beings in whom the supreme mat- 
ter is their own will power, and you are constraining 
their will toward yielding to the highest and the best. 


THE RELIGION OF ROME AT THE BEGIN-— 
NING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


By E. G. Suter, Professor Emeritus, New York University 


Octavian, is mentioned, with his imperial title, but once 
in the New Testament (Luke 2:1), and Paul’s com- 
panion does not there translate it into the Greek equiva- 
lent Sebastos. The naval battle off Cape Actium (Sept. 
2, 31 B.c.) and the suicide of Antony and of Cleopatra 
in Alexandria (August 30 B. c.) brought in a new era, 
and peace, above all things, both at home and abroad, 
once more settled over the Mediterranean world. 

Now it behooves us in our present preliminary sur- 
vey to examine some characteristic features of Rome’s | 
religion, which, unlike her secular sway, she never 
sought to superimpose upon the subject nations of the 
mare internum. Nay, during the irresistible disintegra-_ 
tion of the Roman Republic and the steady demoraliza- 
tion of her nobilitas, with the decadence of the family, 
of matrimony, and of civil virtue, much of the estab- | 
lished religion had passed into a penumbra interesting 
mainly to antiquarians like Terentius Varro of Reate, 
retired one time Pompeian partisan. ‘ 

Now Caesar’s heir, called ee by vote of the 
Senate, on January 17, 27 3.c.,1 in his earlier career had 
been far from a moral leader, or restorer of the official - | 
religion of Rome. We must set aside at once our own” : 
habit of postulating a positive interdependence of 
religion and morals. Early in 40 3.c., when Octavian 


| 
Aveustus, the Emperor Augustus, not the pretender : 
: 
: 


*Censorinus: De Die Natali, c. 21, The Majestic, or Worshipful. 
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was in his twenty-third year, Perusia at last surrendered 
through famine. Caesar’s heir was adamant? to all 
supplications for mercy. According to some authori- 
ties cited (but not named) by Suetonius three hundred 
men of Senatorial and of Equestrian rank were slaugh- 
tered at an altar reared to the Divus Julius, on the 
very Ides of March, hostiarum more. Confiscations of 
their estates were to reward his own veterans. The 
truth is that Octavian in the earlier stage of his career 
assumed with consistent purpose the role of filial pietas, 
Caesaris ultor, as his courtly flatterers loved to repeat.’ 
The temple of Mars Ultor, ponderous columns of which 
are still visible in Rome, was consecrated in 2 B.c., a 
veritable rival, as some specialists suggest,* to the su- 
preme santuary, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The general decadence and depravity of the times 
are illustrated by charges made against his purity, it is 
true, by his rival and deadly enemy Mark Antony him- 
self, whose youth passed through a cesspool of up-to- 
date viciousness,° still Suetonius read such letters in the 
imperial archives when he was private secretary under 
Hadrian. Anonymous verses charged him with 
Olympian banquets of six gods and six goddesses with 
all the appurtenances of such emancipated mock- 
divinities.’ After divorcing his own wife, Scribonia 
(mother of his only child Julia, afterwards so in- 
famous), he became violently enamored of the young 


27Suetonius: Augustus, c. 15. 
Horace: Carm.I, 2,41: Sive mutata invenum figura 
Ales in terris imitaris, almae 
Filius Maiae, patiens vocari 
Caesaris Ultor. 
“Cf. Wissowa: Religion und Kultus der Roemer, 1902, the best 
general treatise, I dare say, now available. 
5Cf. Cicero’s Second Philippic. 
*Suet.: Aug. 69. 
™ Loc. cit. 70. 
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matron, Livia Drusilla, mother of the later Emperor 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, and then pregnant with her 
second child, Drusus. And still his was the initiative 
to re-establish the family with strict, nay, stern laws, 
and to inhibit, if he could, the further decadence of the 
nobilitas. 

In that famous survey of his own reign, the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, he says (7, 12): “By new laws 
I brought back many patterns of ancient customs which 
were passing from our practice into desuetude, and 
personally presented myself as a model for imitation 
for those coming after me” (following the Greek text 
which here happens to be much better preserved). He 
did this, e.g., by a Lea Julia Sumptuaria of 18 B.c.;° — 
he attempted to do away with luxury in female dress, 
and to make social demeanor in public decent and 
proper, also to limit private expenditure at holidays and — 
nuptials. Adultery was to be checked by capital pun- 
ishment for the guilty man and other severe measures, | 
which however brought no real reform; the aristocracy 
taunted him with his own life. SI 


Before coming nearer to our theme proper we are | 
arrested by the great number of English words derived | 
from the religion of Rome: Religion, superstition, — 
rite, ritual, sacerdotal, sacrifice, victim, immolate, _ 
pontifical, prayer (preces precari), vow, devote, sanc- | 
tion, saint, sacrilege, auspices, auspicious, inaugurate, | 
omen, ominous, portentous, prodigious, solemn, con- | 
secrate, dedicate, divination, altar, genius. The em- 


the body of the expiring republic, the dictator Julius — 
Caesar, under the suggestion and management of hi 


*Suet.: Azug., c. 34; Cassius: Dio 54, 16. 
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heir. It has of course been much discussed.2 But I 
do not believe that this imitation of the Ptolemies, the 
Attalidae, and other successors of Alexander, apart 
from an avowal of a kind of political loyalty, ever 
created any attitude of souls which we would call reli- 
gious; these acts of quasi-worship, periodical and ever 
spreading, were in a way turned to scorn when a char- 
acter like Caligula or Nero or Domitian wore the pur- 
ple. We have here no space even to glance at the 
sodalities of the Augustales (mostly libertini) who 
worshiped the deified Augustus, with which priesthood 
a certain social distinction was connected, whether at 
Alexandria or Antioch, whether at Narbo in Gaul or 
Corduba in Spain. 

We must not at this point overlook the fact, that 
Augustus was deeply interested in the task and theme, 
essentially dynastic, of Vergil’s Aeneid. Here the 
founder of Lavinian beginnings, root of Rome, pro- 
genitor of the Julii, was systematically endowed with a 
universal function of originator of Roman institutions, 
especially in their social aspects. As for the court poet’s 
“appeal to the conscience of the people,” I am in- 

-eredulous, much more so of course as to the “Messianic” 
Eclogue, No. 4, the return of the Golden Age, which is 
nothing but graceful and obsequious homage to one of 
the actual or potential patrons of the young poet, viz., 
Asinius Pollio, the most literary and cultured, but also 
vain and self-opinionated, of that group. 

Augustus records (in the Monwmentum Ancyranum 
4): “The temple of Apollo on the Palatine with colon- 
As ty Dr. L. M. Sweet, Boston, 1919. A doctoral dissertation of 
New York University; by Otto Hirschfeld, Berlin Academy, 1888; by 
Wissowa: Op. cit. 71 sq.; 284 sqq.; by Marquardt: Sacralwesen, 2d ed., 
1885, p. 90 sqq.; Beurlier, Paris, 1891. 


2% As W. W. Fowler would have it, in his valuable monograph on 
Roman Religion, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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nades [containing a Greek and a Latin library], the 
temple of the Divus Julius, the Lupercal . . ., the 
Pulvinar near the Circus Maximus, temples on the 
Capitol of Jupiter Feretrius [renewal of a cult ascribed 
to Romulus, also called Jupiter Lapis] and of Jupiter 
Tonans, a temple of Quirinus [Mars as protector of 
Peace], temples of Minerva and of Juno the Queen, 
and of Jove, of Freedom, on the Aventine, temple of 
the Lares [gods of Rome’s household] at the highest 
point of the Sacred Way, a temple of the Penates gods 
in the Velia, a temple of Youth, a temple of the Great 
Mother on the Palatine I built. Kighty-two shrines of 
gods I rebuilt in the city during my sixth consulate 
[in 28 B.c.] by a decree of the Senate, omitting none 
that needed restoration.” It goes without saying that 
some restoration of cult, with priesthood and custodians 


(aeditut), was necessarily here implied. He called 


upon certain families, descended from founders where 
descendants still survived. On this we may cite 
Suetonius (Aug., 30): “Sacred shrines fallen in 


through age or destroyed by fire he rebuilt,”** cult 


figures often being black or grimy from smoke of the 
past. 


and later the great antiquarian, Terentius Varro, had — 
delved deeply into the popular religion of Rome. = 


Romans themselves, of whom now a huge portion were 


of libertine stock, were ignorant of, or but slightly 


acquainted with, the institutions of Roman religion and — 


ritual. A little later than Varro came Verrius Flaccus!2 


“Cf. Hor.: Carm. III, 6: Delicta maiorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
on eae labentes deorum et 

oeda nigro simulacra fumo. 
Cf. Ovid: Fasti II, 59. : 
“Suet.: De Grammaticis, e. 17. 


From Caesar and Cicero’s time onward to Actium — 
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of Praeneste, the grammaticus and antiquarian whom 
Augustus ultimately secured as preceptor for his grand- 
sons, Gaius and Lucius, with an annual stipend of 
100,000 sesterces ($4,400), who died at a very great 
age under Tiberius. His vast cyclopedic work, De 
Verborum Significatu, but poorly preserved in the ab- 
stracts of Festus and of Paulus Diaconus, even so is 
replete with countless data of Roman religious customs. 
From this tradition as well as from that other torso, 
Ovid’s Fasti, the modern student primarily gains this 
ever recurrent impression, that the rites, ritual, forms, 
nomenclature, utensils, had indeed been rigidly handed 
down, but that much of it had become unintelligible, 
whether lexically or as to function or purpose. 

The first and foremost thing seems to have been a 
rigid and mechanical maintenance of tradition, because 
thus only the favor or protection of the given power or 
god could be gained. We quote from Valerius Maxi- 
mus (time of Tiberius), showing Apollo a keen avenger 
of his own specific power (nwmen) :_ “When Carthage 
was sacked [146 B.c.] and sacrilegious hands looted the 
golden robe on the cult-figure, these same sacrilegious 
hands were found cut off amid the fragments of the 
cult figure” (I, 1, 18). 

When the Potitii handed over their family worship 
of Hercules to slaves more than thirty of that gens died 
within the year, and the name became almost extinct, 
while Appius the censor, who had countenanced the 
change, became blind.** Superstitio (SacBapovia ), for 
the Romans, meant essentially any non-Roman cult 
or worship, e.g. the secret rites of the Bacchanalia 
_ brought from Greece, the astrology of the Chaldaeanis, 
the Isis and Serapis of the Nile, the luck-tablets of the 


8 Op. cit. I, 4, 5. 
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Praenestine Fortuna, as different from the city cult. 
Of course the Senate could approve in time. Again I 
quote from Valerius Maximus (1, 4, 5): “When the 
Pontifex Maximus Metellus was setting out for his 
villa at Tusculum, two crows flew against him as though 
checking his journey; ultimately he returned to Rome. 
The next night the temple of Vesta [on the Forum] 
went up in flames. Metellus succeeded in saving the 
Palladium from the flames.” Similarly Valerius Maxi- 
mus illustrates omens, dreams, prodigia, miracula. 

To return to Augustus, most of the provinces as a 
rule, in addition to temples and altars, established quin- 
quennial games in his honor.* Almost town by town.”® 
Kings who were friends and allies, each in his own 
realm, founded or renamed cities with his name, like 
Caesarea, on the sea in Palestine, and Caesarea Philippi, 
south of Mount Hermon, and collectively they deter- 
mined to complete the temple of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens, begun long ago, dedicating it to the Genius of 


Augustus.*° We think of Herod the Idumaean, who 


rebuilt Samaria with lavish magnificence and called it — 
Sebaste (Augusta) and erected therein shrines, one © 


called Augusteum and another Agrippeum.** Around 
the Augusteum there was a sacred enclosure of three 
and one-half stadia.** At Alexandria there was an 


Augusteum,*® Augustus merely stepping into the role — 
of the Ptolemies as protector of seafaring men. The — 
obelisk now in Central Park, New York, was one of the : 
two placed before that Augusteum by Barbarus, Pre- % 


4 Suet.: Aug. 59. 

* Beurlier. 

* Suet.: 1, c. 60. 

“Josephus: Bella Judaicum I, 21-22. 


\ 
* One realizes how or why Samaria and Samaritan became a double 


abomination to the Jews of Judaea, in the time of our Lord; it was not 
merely Mount Gerizim. 
* Beurlier, p. 24. 
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fect of Egypt, in 13 B.c. Twenty-seven years later, in 
14 avp., Augustus made a last tour of the Gulf of 
Naples, visiting Capri and Puteoli. As he passed by 
that important emporium, sailors and passengers of a 
vessel from Alexandria who had just landed, in white 
garments, with garlands, and burning incense, accosted 
him, declaring that through him they lived, through him 
they sailed the seas, enjoyed freedom and their for- 
tunes.”° 

Still Ovidius Naso, the exponent of moral degen- 
eracy, with his graceful and pointed verse was probably 
the most successful and fashionable voice among the 
ruling classes of the Augustan age, banished at last, it 
is true, to the Scythian coasts of the Pontus; but the 
removal of this ulcer did not render sane and sound the 
festering body of the Roman aristocracy. What could 
religion, even the decorous externalities of Roman reli- 
gion, mean to men and women of that society? What 
could the statutes De Maritandis ordinibus mean to a 
society so deeply corrupt and flaunting that corruption? 
They were familiar with the Greek myths of the 
Olympians and their amours, and the triclinia in their 
_ villas with their frescoes ever fanned the basest passions. 
The only child of Augustus, Julia, in time was revealed 
as the veritable high priestess in that cult of freedom. 
“Let ancient times please others; I felicitate myself in 
having been born in modern times only. This present 
generation suits my style of living.” So wrote Ovid, 
the pampered favorite of that society.27 “By Styx 
Zeus was wont to perjure himself to Hera. In our own 
day he favors his own example. It is advantageous that 
there should be gods, and, as it is advantageous, let us 


*™Suet.: Aug. 98. 
2 Ars Amatoria III, 121 sq. 
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assume they exist. Let incense and wine be dealt to 
the ancient altars.” (Ars Am. I, 637.) But, after all, 
this elite of Rome, however evil their example, was a 
small body compared with the plebs, with the vast and 
ever growing libertine class, and with the slaves from 
every part of the Mediterranean. The tradition of 
religious forms was in its very nature something tena- 
ciously conservative. 

Let us, guided partly by Varro and Verrius Flaccus, 
survey some of the most typical features of that reli- 
gion.2? We must not now dwell on Scaevola’s classifica- 
tion, “Religion of the poets, religion of the philosophers, 
religion of states’ (actual worship), which division 
Varro, a Stoic likewise, reiterated in his Antiquities. 
We are concerned now with the last category. 

Great was the influence of Etruscan practice and 
lore. Haruspew literally means kid-examiner. He in- 
spected the exta of a newly slain animal, that is, the 
liver, lungs, gall, heart, and retina. If the examination 
proved unfavorable to the judgment of the Tuscan ex- 
pert, if the gods involved were not gracious or respon- 
sive, then there was no litatio; repetition was indicated. 
The victim was called hostia. Trebatius Testa, a 
younger friend of Cicero and one of the most renowned 
jurisconsults under Augustus, himself wrote a work, De 
Religionibus, from which Macrobius cites: ‘There are 


two kinds of hostiae: One, by which one seeks to con- 3 
sult the will of the gods, through the eta; the other, in = 
which the life alone of the victim is set aside for the god, e 


hostia animalis” (Saturnalia III, 5, 1, 5 sq.). 


Then the lore of lightning.2* The Etruscan ex- * 


™ Cf. also E. G. Sihler: Testimoniwm Animae, New York, 1908, ch. XV, . 5 


Ritual and Worship among Roman Institutions. 
*Seneca: Naturales Quaestiones II, 31 sq. 
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perts tell the Romans, by their divinatio, what the given 
stroke means for the future, what the god portends. 
If the bolt is a “good” one the gods must or may be 
propitiated, made benign or gracious; if not, a system 
of intercessory prayers is in order to turn their wrath. 
All other ostenta or portenta are secondary or inferior; 
the thunderbolt is the supreme and sovereign sign. 
Whatever exta or birds may signify is all done away 
with by a “good lightning.” An Etruscan expert, 
Caecinna™ distinguished three kinds: One of counsel, 
which preceded the initiative of men’s thought or de- 
sign; another, of authority, or approval, which fol- 
lowed upon man’s action; a third one was called moni- 
tory, which intervened when the attitude of man’s mind 
was as yet neutral or quiescent. There were regular 
Libri Fulgurales, in Tuscan tongue, absolutely unin- 
telligible to Latin speech or ear. 

What was a prodigiuwm*® (pro-diciwm)? It was an 
extraordinary incident, in nature or among men, the 
precise facts calling for public proof and, if true, for 
official action by the Senate. In that body there was a 
collegium of fifteen men*® to take action such as would 
restore the grace of the gods concerned. The fifteen 
then often called upon the ten men entrusted with the 
keeping of the Sibylline books, for a remedy or 
piaculum. Sometimes there were ordained swpplica- 
tiones ad omnia pulvinaria, or whether greater or 
smaller hostiae were called for; sometimes a new cult 
was to be imported or a new shrine to be builded. 

In certain cases?’ the Etruscan haruspices alone were 
consulted. A man killed by a thunderbolt must be 


4 Toc. cit. 39. 

% See also the collection by Obsequens. 

* Quindecim viri sacris faciundis. 

” Of, Cicero’s oration, De Haruspicum Responso. 
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interred on the very spot; abnormal births must be 
burned and the ashes scattered in the sea. One of the 
most awful prodigia was when a Vestal Virgin lost her 
virtue. This was called incestwm. 'The lady incrimi- 
nated could have pleaders before the tribunal** of the 
pontifices. If found guilty she was entombed alive in a 
subterranean cell, as related in Pliny’s letters. 
Augustus himself succeeded the deceased Pontifex 
Maximus Lepidus March 6, 12 B.c. One of his first 
acts was this. He consecrated a piece of land between 
his residence on the Palatine and the new marble temple 
of Apollo (whose nwmen on the promontory of Actium 
had given him the victory on Sept. 2, 31 B.c.) to Vesta, 
so as not to dwell in the old regia by the Forum.” 
Conscience or any spiritual concern was fairly non- 
existent in Roman religion; the main thing being 
rigidly to follow or re-enact forms and formularies laid 
down by prescription, usage, tradition; as in prayer and 
sacrifice, all in strict accord with the indigitamenta. 
By this they understood a fixed litany, kept and con- 
served officially by the pontifices. The slightest slip or 


misplacing of a single word or phrase made necessary ~ 


the repetition of the whole. Often they added, “or by 
what other name it is right to name” the god addressed.* 
Roman antiquarians like Gellius*' called these forms 
comprecationes deorum immortalium quae ritu Romano 
fiunt, expositae in libris sacerdotum populi Romani, 


“prayers to the immortal gods made by Roman ritual, — 


set forth in the books of the priests of the Roman 


people.” Often the attendance was strictly limited, a ? 


*Cicero: De Legibus II, 22: Incestum pontifices supremo supplicio 


sanciunto. 
», Of: Gardthausen : _ Augustus und seine Zeit, vol. I, p. 868, 1891. 
Sive quo alio nomine fas est nominare, or sive deus sive dea, or sive 
mas sive femina (Wissowa, p. 33). 
* Noctes Atticae XIII, 23, 1. 
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lictor giving loud utterance of warning. The adjective 
sollemnis meant the fixed, established traditional form. 
Many were the vitia, or faults, which render the prayer 
nugatory; the slightest noise, as by a mouse, would call 
for an act of piaculum. As Wissowa (p. 833) puts it: 
“On account of the compelling force implied in a prayer 
addressed to the god with the correct address, the state 
had to shroud the formularies of address in deepest 
secrecy, so that no enemy could use them for the detri- 
ment of the state.” 

At this point it may be well to set down some of the 
feriae, or celebrations periodically recurring, under 
pontifical control, many of them coupled with ludi, a 
curious blending of civic and “religious” concerns, 
where the Romans amused themselves and entertained 
their gods at the same time. 

Janus is the god of beginning, of gate and entrance, 
the symbolism of the two heads is readily understood; 
the home and the outer world are separated by the ianua. 
Certainly he controlled all beginnings and was con- 
cerned with the physical conception of infants within a 
given family. Varro®* began his record of domestic 
gods at this point and went on to the funeral dirge; the 
goddess Nenia “chanted at the funeral of old men.” 
The genius (birth-being) is man’s tutelary attendant 
of the spirit world of males, while each female has her 
own Juno. The matrimonial couch is called lectus 
gemalis. 

In January then there were Ludi Palatini, mainly 
scenic, established by Livia in memory of Augustus. 
There were games for Janus Pater on January 1, and 
for Jupiter Stator on January 13. In time the game 
days connected in the cult of gods and deified emperors 


"Augustine: De Civitate Dei VI. 
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reached a total, as Wissowa computes** of one hundred, . 
to which must be added the ludi votivi, often vowed ina | 
campaign. On January 1 the new consuls sacrificed a | 
white steer to Jupiter Capitolinus, the local duplicate, 
we may say, of the annual sacrifice to the pan-Latin | 
Jupiter Latiaris on the highest summit of the Alban 
ridge. After all the Jupiter Capitolinus expressed the 
supreme point of Roman imperialism, as Ovid puts it 
(Fasti I, 85 sq.) : 

Jupiter arce sua totum cum spectat in orbum 

Nil nisi Romanum, quod tueatur, habet. 


Cicero with all his Greek philosophy referred to 
Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem, 63 B.c., in these 
words: “Each state has its own religion. We have our 
own. While Jerusalem is standing and after the Jews 
have been made subjects, still the religion of those 
rituals was shrinking from all contact with the brilliancy 
of our empire, the impressive weight of our name, and 
the customs of our ancestors; now indeed the more so, 
because that people made a display, by armed resistance, 
of the sentiments which it entertained of our sway. — 
How dear it was to the immortal gods, is taught by the 
fact that it was vanquished, has been defeated, has been 
let out [to the tax farmers], has become enslaved.” 
(Pro Flacco 69.) 

Februarius mensis was the last of the older Roman 
year. Then came the memorial rites for the dead, the 
Feralis, February 13-21, honors to ancestors and other 
dead by sacrifices of oil, wine, wreaths. We come to — 
the Di Manes, the “Good Gods,” not the gods of the 
dead, but the dead themselves, the Di Manes speaking 
to us still from innumerable funeral tablets and sarco-— 


=P. 391. 
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phagi in Italy. Cicero wrote: ‘“Bonos leto datos divos 
habento” (Leg. II, 22). They are to be appeased or 
placated. Verrius Flaccus said that the motive for this 
ritual was the fear of death: Unde di manes pro boni 
dicuntur, a suppliciter eos venerantibus propter metum 
mortis (p. 146). For contrast think of All Souls. So 
the Di Manes are not Pluto and Proserpina. A tomb 
or funeral place is a locus religiosus, not subject to 
alienation.** Sometimes vasa offerendia were made 
part of the tomb or funeral structure.*® I myself ob- 
served, during my last residence in Florence 
(October, 1924), in certain funeral tablets preserved in 
the old Medicean palace, a round concavity with an 
aperture. These holes served, at the anniversaries of 
the dead, to pour in some oil or wine, to moisten the 
ashes with such libations, or with the tears of the 
mourners, as Gori suggests. All was under super- 
vision of the pontifices. 

Mars’ month, Martius mensis, was specifically dedi- 
cated to the “god” of war. All campaigns generally 
began in that month. The Arval Brothers, too, in their 
ancient litany*® almost unintelligible to the Augustan 
_ Age, prayed that Mars keep war far from the domestic 
fields, for otherwise the blessings of Faunus and Ceres 
would be vain. Augustus and his successors joined this 
collegium. The Salii (jumpers, dancers) were a pri- 
meval brotherhood, priests of Mars, in a way, whose 
tripudia, in ancient armor and with the use also of the 
sacred shields and lances (ordinarily kept in the regia 
by the Pontifex Maaximus), were to invoke the favor 

of Mars. On March 25 occurred the T'ubilustrium, the 


“Gaius II, 4: Religiosae res, quae dis manibus relictae sunt. 
*% Of. Gori: Inscriptiones Antiquae, Florence, 1731. 
2 V, Henzen, in Hermes, vol. 2. 
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consecration of the trumpets of war, a day also on which 
the pipers connected with Roman ritual had their an- 
nual holiday. On March 14 there was a horse race in 
honor of Mars,** on the Campus Martius, at the altar 
of Mars, said to have been established by Romulus 
himself, whereas in October, at the end of the season 
of campaigning, a steed was sacrificed to the “god” of 
war; the tail, with the blood dripping upon the focus 
used at this ceremony, was ultimately placed in the regia 
of the Pontifex Maximus; all this, as the antiquarians 
suggest, as an atonement or piaculum for the human 
blood shed during the season then ended. 

Quite important were what the Romans called the 
dies natales, the birthdays of temples. In April, for 
example, on the first day, was the anniversary of the 
Venus Verticordia (turner of hearts). In 114 B.c. 


Rome was terror stricken—three Vestal Virgins lost — 
their virtue. The Sibylline oracles were consulted. 


After the execution of the three guilty pairs a temple 


was vowed and erected to V enus V erticordia, that ‘““more — 
easily the minds of matrons and maids might be turned — 


from lewdness to chastity.”” The chastest lady in Rome, 
by the divine voice of lots, was found to be Sulpicia, 


daughter of Servius Paterculus; she figured as leader ~ 


in the dedication of the temple.** 


The Roman “gods” were by the Romans conceived 
as powers enduring and capable of manifestation in the © 
ordered life of nature and the human family and its — 
collective form, the commonwealth. Man may compel — 


them to act, within their various and infinitely diversi- _ 
fied, or wider, spheres of power. Now Nature and her ~ 


cyclic phenomena per se have no moral attributes at all, e 


“Cf. Festus: Paulus, s. v., Equirria. 
Val. Max. VIII, 15, 12. 
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nor do they postulate from the worshiper any spiritual 
attitude or service. ‘This is impressively illustrated by 
the Floralia, at the end of April and beginning of May, 
the temple of Flora having been dedicated on April 28, 
238 B.c., through decision of Sibylline books, ut omnia 
bene deflorescerent,** that the process of the transition 
from flowering to fruitage might go well. The Arval 
Brothers sacrificed to her too. The incidental Ludi 
were largely pantomimic, in some parts of which cour- 
tesans appeared, in undraped nudity, as the public 
regularly demanded, even to the time of Lactantius, 
about 300 a.p.*° An aedilis who would omit this would 
suffer when, later on, he sought praetorian or consular 
honors. In April too occurred the anniversary of the 
Great Mother, a delegated worship (d¢idpyza, Strabo 
567) from Pessinus in Phrygia, established in Rome 
205 B.c. by Sibylline direction, when the long and terri- 
ble Hannibalian war was tapering towards conclusion, 
and Scipio’s strategy was operating to force Hannibal 
out of Italy. 

Attalos of Pergamon had yielded the meteoric 
stone; the “goddess” had her annual bath (lavatio) in 
the rivulet Almo, a tributary of the Tiber. The temple 
having burned down, in 3 A.D., Augustus rebuilt it on 
its old site on the Palatine.‘ The entire re-enactment 
of the cult was in the hands of Phrygian priests and 
priestesses. Greek speech was used—the “worshipers” 
being organized in sodalities. As dendrophori they bore 
trees in memory of the pine tree under which Attis, the 
unwilling object of Kybele’s passion, had self-castrated 
himself. It is quite futile now either to analyze the 


®Plin.: Nat. Hist. XVIII, 69. : 

“Cf. Lact.: Instit. I, 2, 6, on the Megalenses; also the attestation of 
a Greek witness at Rome (Dionys. Hal. II, 19). 

“ Mon. Ancyr. IV, 8. 
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underlying symbolism or, by the other alternative, to | 
interpret spiritual meanings into the nasty legend; we | 
think of the quickly wilting Adonis gardens of Greek | 
women, for example, at Athens. The Galli, or emas- 
culated priests, were permitted to collect money in the 
streets of Rome and elsewhere. There were Metroa in 
Ostia and elsewhere. Porphyry, later on, explained it 
thus: Attis meant the flowers and blossoms; his 
mutiliation meant that the blossom must fall before the | 
fruit ripens. Varro seems to have been disgusted with | 
the whole. 

A word of the Ludi Saeculares, celebrated by 
Augustus, Agrippa, and the grandees of that day, in 
17 n.c. The burial of the old with all its woes, miseries, 
and untoward events,*” the inauguration of a new era 
of better times; nocturnal worship at the Ara Ditis; 
Ludi Tarentini, with black victims for Dis and Proser- ~ 
pina, in the north part of the Campus Martius on the 
Tiber. But the main part was supplication to the su- 
preme tutelary powers, Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
Juno Regina, Apollo, and Diana of the Palatine, for 
a new golden age. Even before this time Vergil had 
alluded to it.** For Augustus indeed the dynastic in- 
terest was supreme. Vergil his court poet had written 
some years before (Aen. VI, 791, sqq.) : 

Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, Divi genus, aurea condet 

Saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 

Saturno quondam, super et Garamantes et Indos 

Proferet imperium. ‘, 

Horace was entrusted with the task of composing — 
the Carmen Saeculare which we still read. Horace, — 
within his own literary limitations, no less (than his — 


“ Detail related by Zosimus, II, 1, 599, who blamed Diocletian for the — 4 
neglect as the beginning of the end of Roman greatness, > 
* Aen. VI, 762. 2 


> 
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friend Vergil) an unctuous and grateful prophet of 
the new era. His ode was chanted by youths and 
maidens of the aristocracy duly trained; the whole pre- 
sented as due to Sibylline monition, invoking Apollo 
and Diana, sun and moon, for the greatness and pros- 
perity of the sovereign city of the world, with allusions 
to Augustus’ attempts to rehabilitate the family: 

Diva [Lucina] produces subolem patrum qui 

Prosperes decreta super iugandis 

Feminis prolisque novae feraci 

Lege marita. 
For the prosperity also of fields and herds; while hark- 
ing back to ancestral Troy and Aeneas. Moral re- 
generation for youth! Peace to the aged, with glorifi- 
cation of Augustus skilfully intertwined; his name held 
in awe on the far-flung frontiers of the Empire; he the 
harbinger of moral reform and the patron of nobler 
culture. 

I now turn to one of the most characteristic topics 
in my large theme. I mean the Tensa in the Ludi 
Romani, at the annual celebration of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, the very emblem of the pride and 
power of Rome. In Augustus’ time these Roman 
- games extended from September 4 to 19 inclusive, one 
day having been added in honor of Julius Caesar. 

Circenses (chariot-races) figured large there. Be- 
fore the first race there was a pompa or solemn proces- 
sion; the simulacra (figures) and the drapery (exwviae ) 
of twelve gods were carried or driven once around the 
stadium; the figures carried on fercula, the eawviae 
(drapery and costly ornaments) on silver chariots” 
preceded by men burning incense, flute-players, and 
harpers; the chariots were conducted by youths whose 
fathers and mothers were still living, with stately de- 

“Of. Paulus-Festus, p. 364. 
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corum as attending the gods of Rome. If such a lad | 
momentarily let go his hold on the rein of his steeds it 
was an evil omen. (The Consul Varro of 216 B.c., so | 
it was claimed by Roman experts in Cicero’s time, lost _ 
the battle of Cannae. Why? Because he had drawn — 
down on himself the wrath of Juno, when as aedilis, 
having charge of the Ludi Romani, he had placed an _ 
actor-boy, of rarely handsome face it is true, but a mere | 
actor’s son, on the tensa of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
to hold the exwviae.) Julius Caesar unwisely permitted 
his own figure to be so carried with the immortal gods.** 
What were pulvinar and lectisternium? 'The former 
is simply a synonym for lectus, here the feasting couch ~ 
for the gods. In the lectisternium the god reclines on — 
a dining-couch, while a table with choice viands is 
placed before him—it is literally a “spread.” The num- 
ber of “gods” so feasted arose in time to twelve, six 
male and six female. The swpplicationes were always 
decreed by Senate’s action, as days of thanksgiving for 
victories or successful campaigns; or in times of plague 
or famine. Sometimes the state furnished wine and in- _ 
cense to poorer citizens and their families. a 
Augustus himself, summing up in his Res Gestae,* _ 
relates that the Senate on fifty-five occasions voted 
supplicationes to the immortal gods on account of mili- _ 
tary successes on land and sea gained by himself or his — 
legati, with a total of 890 days, the achievements of the — 
legati having been won under his “auspices.” What 
was that? 
The collegium of augures (ultimately) had control 
of the awspicia, the observation of the flight of certain 
birds and of the heavens, together with specific pre- 
cationes prescribed. The augurs are not priests. 


“As Suet., Julius 26, rates it. 
“Mon. Ancyr. I, 24 sqq. 
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They must follow the rules preserved in writing in 
their own archives. The place of observation was on 
the ara (the northern extremity of the Mons Capitol- 
inus). From a definite point there, called templum, an 
imaginary square was determined, say the pomoerium 
or outer periphery of the city, and within this limited 
horizon the flight of birds was observed. If a crow was 
followed by an eagle, then the latter cancelled the moni- 
tion of the former, the minor auspices yield to the 
major. For a long time the nobiles, keeping the 
augurate to themselves, controlled or checked the com- 
mons. In campaigns chickens were carried along in 
cages, whose hops (tripudia) or willingness or unwill- 
ingness to feed furnished elements of divination for the 
strategic resolutions of the commander. In Cicero’s 
time the entire disciplina auguralis had become dis- 
credited, for which he blamed the aristocracy.*” 

I will close this limited and concise survey with a 
number of concrete data written in their original fuller 
forms in the Circeronian and the Augustan age. We 
must keep in mind that a vast number of acts, utensils, 
ritual forms, had become unintelligible because rigidly 


- maintained from hoary antiquity, so that Varro, Verrius 


| 
1 
ls 
| 


Flaccus, Ateius Capito, Nigidius Figulus, Sinnius 
Capito, Labeo, Aelius Gallus, Trebatius Testa, and 
other antiquarians dealt with these things as problems, 
and often came to no solution at all, but furnished two 
or more solutions which were at best approximate con- 
jectures. The etymologies appended were in most 
cases fanciful. I draw on the excerpts by Festus- 
Paulus made from Verrius Flaccus: 

“ Auguraculum the ancients called what we call the 


“Cicero: De Nat. Deorum II, 9: Sed neglegentia nobilitatis augurii 
disciplina omissa veritas auspiciorum spreta est, species tantum retenta. 
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ara, because there the augurs officially took the 
auspices” (p. 18). “Cook and baker we learn were the 
same with the older Romans; Naevius says: ‘The cook 
eats Neptune, Venus, Ceres.’ By Ceres he means 
bread, by Neptune, fish, by Venus, vegetables.” (P. 
58.) Cypresses were planted at the homes of the dead, 
because this kind of tree, when cut down, does not 
sprout again, just as of a dead person nothing more is 
to be hoped. Wherefore also it (the tree) was believed 
to be under protection of Father Dis.** “Calpar is the 


new wine which is taken from the jar for sacrifice be- — 


fore it is tasted. For they were wont,” says Paulus, 
“first to make libation from their wines to Jupiter, 
which [festival] they called Vinalia.’” (P. 65.) 
“Doliola (little jars] is a spot in the city called so be- 
cause when the Senonian Gauls invaded the city the 


sacred things were hidden in that place in little jars. — 


Hence no one was permitted to spit out on that spot.” 
(P. 69.) “Flammea, a fire-colored robe worn by the } 
flaminica, wife of the Flamen Dialis, and priestess of 
Jupiter, whose lightning was of the same color” (p. 96). 
“The indigetes gods are those whose names must not 
be publicly uttered” (p. 106). “If the fire of Vesta 
ever went out, the Vestal Virgins are lashed by the 
pontifex. Their custom is to rub a tablet of propitious 
substance so long as it took a Vestal Virgin to carry in 


a sieve of bronze the fire so stirred into the sanctuary.” — 


(P..106.) “The flint stone they hold when about to 


swear by Jove, uttering these words: ‘If I knowingly , 


deceive, then Dispiter—while city and arw are safe— 
shall eject me from my possessions, just as I throw 
away this stone’” (p. 115). Laneae effigies [figures — 
of wool] at the Compitalia festival [cross-roads, — 


“Pluto, p. 63. 
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country-side] were placed at the cross-roads by night, 
because the lares whose holiday that was, were deemed 
souls of [departed] men rated as gods” (p. 121). “All 
the neighbors made a day of joint feasting on this 
anniversary. Monstrum, prodigium [velut, praedic- 
tum], portentwm, ostentwm, differ little in meaning; all 
are warnings of future or possible evil.” (P. 138). 
Peregrina sacra (non-Roman rites) call for a special 
note. The older Romans, in besieging a city were wont 
to “call out” (evocare) the tutelary deity of the place, 
with the promise to establish the cult at Rome, where 
the rite of the transferred god was to be scrupulously 
conserved. itus is defined as “the custom approved 
of administering sacrificial acts” (p. 289). Regalia 
exta in the lore of the haruspices were called those 
organs of a slain victim, which promised to men of 
power an unexpected distinction, to men of humbler 
station, inheritances, to a son under patria potestas his 
civil independence (p. 288). 

A religion made up of such matter could of course 
not retard any process of decay, being a body of gradu- 
ally accumulated superstitions and quasi-social customs. 

In the second Satire of Persius, of the Neronian 
age, we have the young Stoic’s keen condemnation of 
his own environment, in matters of the current religion 
so called. I append a part of Dr. Gildersleeve’s sum- 
mary (p. 104 of his edition of 1875) . . . “most 
of our magnates pray for what they dare not utter 
aloud. Anyone can hear their requests for sound mind 
and good report, but the petitions for the death of an 
uncle, a ward, a wife, the prayer for sudden gain, are 
mere whispers. Strange that, in order to prepare for 
such impieties as these, men should go through all man- 
ner of lustral services and trust to the ear of Jove what 
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they would not breathe to any mortal.” And Juvenal 
wrote (X, 23): “The foremost vows and those most 
familiar to all the temples are for riches.” 

People shook their heads at the enormous wealth of 
the stern Stoic Seneca, and at the character and life of 
his pupil Nero. They missed consistency. So do we. 
The only divinity Nero worshiped was the lust goddess 
of Syria. The others he despised (Suet.: Nero 56). 

Seneca palliated the awful act of the imperial 
matricide by his wonderful pen, and still the same pen 
wrote these words: “It is customary to prescribe how 
the gods must be worshiped. Let us forbid lighting 
lamps on Sabbaths [So numerous were the Jews in 
Rome, then] since the gods are not in need of light and 
not even men are delighted by smoke. Let us forbid 
the fashion of making-early-morning-calls-of-respect 
and of besieging the doors of temples. It is men’s can- 
vassing that is gained by such attentions; God is wor- | 
shiped by him who knows God. Let us forbid the offer- 
ing of towels and flesh-strigils to Jove, and to hold up _ 
a mirror to Juno.” (Ep. 95, 47.) Oragain: “I came ~ 
to the Capitol; I must blush for the openly displayed _ 
folly which the empty craze for service imposes on it- _ 
self; one suggests names to the god, another tells the 
hours to Jove, another is lictor, another anointer, who _ 
with silly motion of his arms imitates an anointing one. ‘a 
There are women who make up the hair for Juno and _ 
Minerva; standing far from the temple, not merely _ 
from the cult figure, they move their fingers like hair- 
dressing women. There are those who hold up a mirror, — : 
those who call the gods to attend to their bailbonds, 
those who hold out to them law papers and explain 
their case to them.” (De Swperstitione, fr. 36, ed. 
Hase, vol. IT, p. 426). 
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SEVENTH CENTENARY OF FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI, “PRINCE OF SAINTS” 


By Junius B. RemMensnyper, D.D., LL.D. 


Ovr age is characterized by a recrudescence of the study 
of personality. With the marvelous progress in science 
it is recognized that, to receive the greatest benefit from 
these achievements, they must be made conducive to 
human culture. Hence the interest in biography, more 
volumes of which have appeared in the last decade, than 
in any similar preceding period. It is rightly felt that 
when wisdom and character are exemplified in an indi- 
vidual, who triumphs over temptation, surmounts ob- 
stacles, and illustrates noble ideals, such a personality 
is forcibly worthy of study and imitation. 

In the church this tendency is notably evident in a 
revival of interest in the lives of those whose extra- 
ordinary piety and devotion to eternal things have en- 
titled them to be termed “saints.” The saints of Chris- 


-tendom have ever been held in reverence. But the ex- 


travagances which had grown up about this practice, 
especially the invocation of, and prayers to, them and 
the miracles ascribed to the touch of their relics, raised 
strong prejudice against the observance of saints’ days, 
and from the time of the Reformation they were largely 
neglected by Protestants. 

But the extremes caused by that great historical 
movement are moderating with the lapse of time, and a 


_ significant indication of this tendency is seen in a livelier 


| 


appreciation and study of the lives of the saints of the 
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church, as one of the most helpful and beneficial of 
religious influences. 


Tue THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


St. Francis was born at Assisi in Italy in September, 
1181. His adult life was thus cast in the thirteenth 
century. We generally speak of this period as the 
“Middle Ages” of mental darkness and stagnation. 
But in many respects the thirteenth was really a great 
century—a light illuminating the gloom. It was the 
age of Dante, the prince of poets, whose only rivals are 
the Grecian Homer and the English Shakespeare. It 
was the era of Thomas Aquinas, the scholar, thinker, 
and philosopher, styled “The Angelical Doctor.” And 
it was famed by the noblest and most Christlike of 
saints, Francis. 

In other characteristics, too, it was a notable period. 
Writes Frederic Harrison of it: ‘There was one com- 
mon creed, one ritual, one worship, one uniform scheme 
of society, one sacred language, one church, a single code 


of manners, a universal art, an accepted type of beauty, e 
something like a recognized standard of the Good, the 


Beautiful, and the True. It may be doubted that it has 
happened in Europe ever since.” That is, there was an 
extraordinary unity, when personal influence could have 
an opportunity for exerting the widest possible effect. 


But this is only one side of the picture. Let us hear 
a Catholic writer describe the dark side: ‘Hatred was — 


everywhere; sensuality and avarice were rampant; lean, 3 
hungry and strong. Men were voluptuously in love es 
with the temporal things of life. The beginnings of 


the progresses in the sciences and arts, which we see in 


the Middle Ages, were everywhere evident, but they did 


not constitute life, and they were nothing without love.” — 
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Such was the world into which St. Francis was born. 
Despite its external unity, he could scarcely have found 
one more unpropitious for his holy mission. 


Earty Years or Sr. FRANCIS 


The boyhood and youth of Francis were not unusual. 
His father was a prosperous and wealthy merchant. 
His mother was a refined and lovable woman. Both 
had reason to be proud of their son who, handsome in 
person and of pleasing manners, was a leader in the 
young society of Assisi. He was the “gayest of the 
gay, and some of his pranks gave his parents at times 
disquieting fears. 

But as with most youths there was another side to his 
nature. And when his good angel spoke within him, 
there were not wanting intimations of his remarkable 
future. Thus, it was easy to arouse his sympathy for 
the poor. His father had destined him as assistant and 
probable successor in his business. Once, while absorbed 
in business problems, he was annoyed by a poor man, 
whom he somewhat rudely dismissed. But immediately 
his conscience rebuked him. It said to him: “If this 
poverty stricken supplicant had been a baron or noble, 
you would have given him a patient hearing, but he came 
in the name of the King of kings, and you have hastily 
rejected him.” And, leaving his desk and customers, 
he hastened after the mendicant and gave him his re- 
quest. Assuredly we see in this incident the seed of that 
spirit which later was to determine his career. 

As is so often the case, this conscientiousness was 
derived from his mother who, deeply interested in 
spiritual things, was quick to discern this tendency in 
her gifted son, as is proven by her reply when some of 
the neighbors criticised certain of Francis’ actions ad- 
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versely: “What do you expect? Francis may live as 
the child of God, and give many children to the Lord.” 
Like Hannah consecrating her son Samuel to Jehovah, 
her prophecy no doubt was based upon a fondly cher- 
ished maternal hope arising from a discerning mind. 


Tue Great Lire DEcIsION 


A visit, like Luther’s, to St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
sight of the many sick and beggars there impressed 
Francis so deeply that he impoverished himself by giv- 
ing them all the money he had. He now began con- 
stantly to meditate upon the unfortunate state of the 
poor, especially those afflicted with incurable diseases, 
and our duty to refuse no means to relieve them. One 
day, riding in the country and meditating upon these — 
things, he encountered one sadly disfigured by 
leprosy, and instinctively turned away from him. But _ 
directly rebuked for the inconsistency between his 
thoughts and this action, he turned back his horse and 
dismounting approached the leper and affectionately 
kissed him. This act toward one afflicted with loathsome 
ulcers shows what a notable change was already a 7 
place in his inner self. 7 
Dazzled by visions of glory he had enlisted in the rs 
army of de Brienne, but these reflections, also a serious _ 
illness he had experienced, induced him to withdraw — 
from Brienne’s army and to devote himself to visiting — 
hospitals and the relief of the poor. j 
Then came his climatic experience. While walking 
and meditating he came to the chapel of St. Damien, in 
Assisi, and knelt in prayer, asking for divine guidance. 
While thus engaged he seemed to hear a voice coming 
from the crucifix before him, saying, “Francis, go and 
rebuild my house which is falling into ruin.” He felt 
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that this injunction was so imperative that it must be’ 
obeyed. So, his father being absent on a business 
journey, he took the liberty of taking some costly mer- 
chandise and a horse, and, selling them, he carried the 
money to the priest in charge at St. Damien and gave it 
to him as part of a fund for the rebuilding of God’s 
house. But his father on his return resented the action, 
reclaimed the money from the priest, and beat and im- 
prisoned Francis in his house. Through the intervention 
of his mother Francis made his escape. Giving up his 
costly garments to the poor, Francis, shabbily garbed, 
now traversed the streets of Assisi seeking only to 
minister to the poor. The citizens of Assisi thought 
he had lost his mind, and his father appealed to the 
Bishop of Assisi to assist in reclaiming him. 

But Francis was resolved. He realized his life mis- 
sion; nothing could swerve him. To his father he said: 
“Until now, I have called you my father, but now I can 
truly say: ‘Our Father who art in heaven,’ for He is 
my wealth, and in Him do I place my hope.” To his 
former gay companions, who thought he was insane 
through love, he said: “I have indeed chosen a Bride 
[Christ or poverty] more beautiful, more noble and 
rich, than the world has ever seen.” Absolute as was 
the sacrifice which this decision demanded, it was the 
only one which the conscience of St. Francis permitted 
him to make. And not only did he never regret it, but 
with ceaseless energy he entered upon the holy mission 
it enjoined, and to it henceforth he gave his all to the 
last moment of his life. 


Saint FrRAncis’ IpEA oF LIFE, AND THE RULE 


Francis’ new conception of life was one with that of 
Thomas 4 Kempis. It was the imitation of Christ. He 
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thought if our Lord could lead a life of self-renunciation 
for the welfare of men, it was the duty and privilege of 
His followers to do likewise. He took literally the 
charge of Christ to the apostles as He sent them forth 
on their world mission: ‘Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats, for the workman is worthy 
of his hire.” 

This rule Francis adopted, for himself alone; he had | 
no idea of imposing it on others. He waged no cam- 
paign against the wealthy. He was not opposed to the 
family relation. Nor was he a narrow-minded ascetic. 
Neither did he believe in shutting himself in a monas- 
tery, but he felt it his duty to go out into the world and 
make himself helpful in relieving the poor and in im- | 
pressing upon them the comforts and redemptive in- | 
fluences of the Gospel. 

The thirst for riches, and the power of money, were 
the raging passions of the time. Money ruled every- 
where; the rich lived in extravagant luxury, and the 
poor in hard and crushing poverty. Money perverted — 
justice, and simony corrupted the church. A bishopric, . 
a cardinalate, and even the supreme seat of St. Peter, © 
the papal chair, could be purchased by a notorious 
profligate, if his riches were sufficient. Francis saw | 
and bewailed this sad condition, and he saw too that 
it was not a happy age, and it was therefore with a 
sense of joy and freedom from care that he renounced a 
the cause of so much wrong, worry, and care. ; 

At first ridiculed, he was so assiduous in his attention — 
to the poor and so buoyant and joyful in his mission that 
the citizens of Assisi began to admire him, and one day | 
he was suprised by Bernard, “the noblest and richest | 
man in Assisi,” coming and saying: “Brother Francis, | 
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I am resolved to depart from the ways of the world and 
to follow thee as my leader.” “Bernard,” Francis re- 
plied joyfully, “what you propose is such a wonderful 
work that we must ask our Lord Jesus Christ what He 
will have us do; for His will must be ours.” ‘This dis- 
eipleship, thus consecrated by prayer, lasted for life. 
Peter, a lawyer, came next, followed by Giles. Giles 
was richly dressed, and Francis prevailed upon him to 
exchange his costly garments for the simple brown robe 
which he and the others wore. 

A remarkable proof of the great and striking per- 
sonality of St. Francis was the absolute authority which 
he ever exercised. His will was never disputed, and dis- 
sensions never arose among his disciples. As he suf- 
fered no one to own any property, lest they be entangled 
in worldly cares, some naturally became dissatisfied, but 
they merely dropped out of the brotherhood. 

Presently more and more disciples came, and the 
thought of an order began to arise. They must have a 
place in which to live, a center, from which they could 
go out and to which, when necessary, they could return. 
Francis had helped to rebuild the chapel of the Por- 
tiuncula, and carried stones on his shoulder in the effort. 
This was now offered to him, but he preferred not to 
accept it, but to build simple huts in an adjoining wood 
where he and his disciples lived upon the simplest food, 
often sleeping on bare floors. He row adopted a name, 
calling himself and his company Friars Minor—Little 
Brothers, the title indicating humility. 

Ruskin, in his Mornings in Florence, discussing 
Giotto’s famous painting of Francis’ renunciation of his 
inheritance from his father, takes this view, which seems 
to go to the heart of the Saint’s motive: “Unless this 
hardest of deeds be done first—this inheritance of the 
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world and mammon be cast away—all other deeds are 
useless. You can not serve, can not obey God and _ 
Mammon. No charities, no obedience, no self-denials 
are of any use, while you are still at heart in conformity | 
with the world.” This was Francis’ idea of life, and — 
therefore his test of the ability of any applicants for ad- | 
mission to the Little Brothers. His first demand of | 
them was, in the words of Christ: “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go, sell what thou hast and give it to the poor and _ 
follow me.” 


St. Francis, Pore Innocent III, AND THE | 
REFORMATION 


St. Francis and his company of Little Brethren not 
alone sought to relieve the wants of the poor, but they 
became preachers of their convictions. St. Francis | 
preached in the simple words of Christ, avoiding the | 
dialectic of the schools, and the strict ordinances of the 
church. His sincerity was so evident, that his words — 
touched the core of the heart. ‘His words were as — 
fire,’’ says Thomas of Celano. As a result, everywhere | 
that he went his fame had preceded him, and thousands 
soon flocked to hear him. 
But laymen were forbidden to preach; therefore 
Francis found it necessary to go to Rome to obtain per- — 
mission. Innocent III then occupied the papal chair. 
He was genuinely pious, but had a stormy career, striv- 
ing with the powerful German Emperor, Otto, but had 
finally won the supremacy of the church, so that the 
Emperor had been compelled to accept his crown at his 
hands. Innocent, seeing Francis’ uncomely garments 
and his desire to preach his gospel of poverty, at first 
dismissed him as an impractical enthusiast. But Bishop 
| Guido of Assisi and a Cardinal John intervened, and the 
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Pope recalled Francis and gave him the desired permis- 
sion. ‘This was in 1210. 

The disciples increased so greatly that Francis now 
stituted the Franciscan Orders. The first embraced 
the Friars Minor, vowed to poverty, but not to men- 
licancy, as they were to labor to procure necessities. A 
ady from one of the noblest families of Assisi, Clara, 
came to Francis, desiring to follow his rule of poverty. 
This led to the formation of the second order for women. 
francis did not think that women should go out to 
preach and seek alms, so they were to be in cloisters, to 
sead the simple life, to sew for the poor, to make em- 
oroideries for worship, and to do that fine artistic work 
of illustrating Bibles which challenges modern admira- 
sion. This beautiful relation of loving fellowship be- 
rween Francis and St. Clara, though without the roman- 
ric tinge of Heloise and Abelard, continued unbroken 
throughout life. The third order was called Tertiaries, 
or Brethren of Penitence. ‘This consisted of a great 
aumber who could not leave business and home, yet de- 
iired to be disciples of Francis and observe his rule. 

Thus originated the great Franciscan Orders, in 
which were enrolled some of the most famous historical 
tharacters, as Dante, King Louis IX of France, St. 
4lizabeth of Hungary, and others equally renowned. 
5t. Francis’ fame having now spread over the world, he 
ind his disciples made missionary journeys to many 
sountries. He even preached to the Sultan. 

In 1220 the Pope took cognizance of the growth of 
these orders and gave them authorized ecclesiastical 
jtanding. To bring them directly under the authority 
if the church he, however, handicapped them with regu- 
i very distasteful to Francis. He felt it judicious 


submit, but complained that these conditions prac- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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tically nullified the spirit of the movement. In fact the 
simplicity and direct personal relation of Francis to 
Christ and His Gospel indicated that spirit of indi-, 
vidualism and spiritual freedom and personal responsi- 
bility, without ecclesiastical mediation, in which lay the 
germs of the Reformation. Many writers have per-. 
ceived this. Luther admired the mystical piety of St. 
Francis, and his Table Talk shows his influence upon 
him. : 

CANTICLE OF THE SUN (OR CREATURES) 


St. Francis was no harsh, severe ascetic, regarding self- | 


denial and sacrifice as alone pleasing to Divinity. But 
he was of a free, joyous spirit, emancipated from all 
worldly care. This was shown in his ardent love of 
nature. He rejoiced in the green fields, the solitude of | 
forests, the music of running brooks, the fragrance and’ 
beauty of flowers, the flight and song of birds, the fox 
and rabbit speeding in wild joy over the fields. 

His whole life was radiant with faith in, and love for, 
God, the author of nature. Matthew Arnold ascribes 
to this spirit of Francis the beginnings of Italian poetry, 
and we know that it inspired the famous painter Giotto 
to some of his noblest works of art, and Francis’ repre 
sentation of scenes of the Nativity and Crucifixion, lai 
the foundation of modern drama. So gentle and win 
ning was the sympathy of Francis that, according t 
legend, the birds hovered sweetly about his head, an 
pursued foxes and hares fled to him for protection. 
Harnack in the History of Dogma ascribes to that 
“inner elevation and enrichment of feeling” thus shown 
by Francis the source of the Renaissance and our 
modern culture. 

It was natural that such an ardent love of the won- 
ders of creation and such joy and gratitude to God, 
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whose goodness he saw in all the works of His hands, 
should find expression in poetical form, and so Francis 
aas left behind him the Canticle of the Sun, or of “all 
ereatures.”” Renan, the celebrated rationalist and liter- 
ary critic, declares that “it ranks Francis with the great- 
est religious poets of all time.” The following is Mat- 
thew Arnold’s translation: 

“O Most High, Almighty, good Lord God, to Thee 
oelong praise, glory, honor and all blessing! Praised 
oe my Lord God with all His creatures, and especially 
pur brother the Sun, who brings us the day, and who 
orings us the light; fair is he and shines with a very 
great splendor: O Lord, he signifies to us Thee! 

“Praised be our Lord, for our sister the Moon, and 
for the Stars which He has set clear and lovely in 
neaven. Praised be our Lord, for our brother, the 
Wind, and for air and cloud; calms and all weather, by 
the which Thou upholdest life in all creatures. Praised 
pe my Lord for our sister Water, who is very service- 
able unto us, humble and precious and clean. Praised 
pe my Lord for our brother Fire, through whom 'Thou 
mivest us light in the darkness, and he is bright and 
pleasant and very mighty and strong. 

“Praised be my Lord for our mother the Earth, 
which doth sustain us, and keep us, and bringeth forth 
Hivers fruits, and flowers of many colors, and grain. 
Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one an- 
other for His love’s sake, and who endure weakness and 
-ribulation; blessed are they who peaceably shall endure, 
for Thou, O Most High, shalt give them a crown. 

“Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of the 
Body, from which no man escapeth. Woe to him who 
Hieth in mortal sin! Blessed are they who are found 
walking by Thy most holy will, for the second death 


| 


| 
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shall have no power to do them harm. Praise ye and | 
bless the Lord, and give thanks unto Him, and serve | 
Him with great humility.” 


/ 
} 
| 


Tue StigMAaTA-WOUNDS OF CHRIST | 
It is related that St. Francis had a remarkable vision. | 
He beheld a winged Seraph bearing the impress of One A 
crucified. Francis was deeply impressed by the loving | 
aspect of the Seraph, and agonized by the sight of the | 
marks of the cross. When the vision passed he found 
prints of the nails on his hands and feet and of the | 
wound in his side. This vision seems quite legendary, | 
but is supported on evidence such as we have none more 
definite for any historical incident. Thomas of Celano, | 
a famous disciple, author of Dies Irae, and St. Bona- | 
venture, whose learning and piety gave him the title, — 
“The Seraphic Doctor,” who saw the nude body after 
death, both vouch for it, as do many others. St. Bona- ; 
venture’s account runs thus: “His hands and his feet 
appeared pierced through with nails, the heads of the : 
nails being seen in the inside of the hands and upper | 
part of the feet, and the points on the reverse side. On 
the right side, as it had been pierced with a lance, was a 
red wound.” Definite details are given at much greater 
length. St. Francis beheld the vision and received the - 
impress of the wounds, when he had prayed “that in my 
lifetime, I might feel in my soul and body, so far as may 
be, the pain that Thou, sweet Lord, didst bear in the 
hours of Thy most bitter passion.” Perhaps a psycho- 
logical solution of this problem may be possible. ; 

When St. Francis found that his death was evidently 
approaching, he had himself borne to the Portiuncula, 
near Assisi, that he might pass away amid the scenes of 
his early life. On the evening of October 3, 1226, he 
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‘died in perfect peace, at the age of 45. The funeral was 
‘attended by his lifelong friend, Clara, many distin- 
‘guished disciples, and a multitude of people. In 1228 
ihe was canonized by Pope Gregory IX, his special ad- 
imirer, and the same year the Pope laid the foundation 
stone of a magnificent mausoleum consecrated to St. 
|Francis’ memory, where the Saint’s body was buried. 


’ His Lessons ror Our TIME 


‘The thirteenth century originated two great orders 
‘whose work and influence continue to our day, the 
| Franciscan and Dominican. St. Dominic, a contempo- 
irary, founded an order of preaching monks, who were 
ito be carefully educated in monasteries, and who were 
|by eminent scholarship to refute theological errors and 
:antagonize heresy. St. Francis regarded more the sin- 
‘cerity of his humble brothers and their simple words. 
‘However, the ends sought by these two leaders were 
essentially the same, and one of the most beautiful ex- 
|hibitions of the Christian spirit was their meeting 
| together. 

A distinguished Catholic writer, Dr. Walsh, as 
broad minded and charitable as he is learned, says of 
itheir Christian efforts: ‘In order to understand what 
i these great founders tried to do, the work of these orders 
imust be considered together. They have never ceased 
during all the intervening seven centuries, to be the 
:source of great influence in the religious world.” (‘The 
‘Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries, p. 267.) Of St. 
Francis he says, “There is no man who lived in this 
_ great century, who has influenced the better side of men 
‘more in all the succeeding ages down to, and including 
our own time, than the poor little man of God of 
“Assisi.” 
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This influence of St. Francis is the more remarkable : 
as he had none of the talents and arts of a great | 
preacher. But he had a wondrously soft and pleasing 
manner, in which was blended simplicity, joyousness, 
love, “sweetness and light.”” We have Giotto’s paint- 
ing of him and such personal description as this: “He 
was not tall of stature, not imposing, but his expression 
was joyful and sweet; his smile was exquisite, his skin 
was delicate, and his beard thin and black. His face 
was delicately oval, his hair thick, his eyes clear and — 
dark, his voice soft.” 

His words were chiefly the words of Christ. These 
he knew how to fashion so as to move the common mind. — 
His hearer saw in his hearty sympathy a vivid image of 
Christ. He understood them, and they responded to his 
appeals. Thus, as says Matthew Arnold, “he brought 
Christ and religion to the people.” ‘That is what the 
church, with its stiff ecclesiasticism and the power of 
money, was not doing then, as too often it is not doing 
now. Renan wrote that the like of St. Francis made it 
possible for him to believe in Jesus as a historical — 
reality. Thus his influence has been a beacon to lighten . 
the pathway of countless millions of souls. 

The commercializing of the church, a present dan- — 
ger, was most repugnant to his conceptions. It is to be — 
hoped that the centenary of St. Francis and his marvel-_ 
ous work will be carefully studied by religious teachers" 
of today. St. Francis sought the spirit of Christ, not 
alone in his faith and freedom from worldly cares, but 
in the fulness of his joy in nature, of his sympathy 
for men’s bodies and souls, and when this Christ-like 
spirit pervades the church it will reproduce spiritual 
miracles in this twentieth century even as did Francis, 
“The Prince of Saints,” in his day. 


NEw York. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IS NOT PRIMARILY A MATTER OF THE INTEL- 
lect, but a spiritual experience. The great blunder of the 
agnostic is made at this point, for his soul is afraid to venture 
beyond purely mental confines. He must always feel the 
ground under his feet; no voyage of spiritual discovery for 
him, no larger horizon, no new scenes. 

The chief failure of our educational system also lies here. 
The things of the spirit are neglected, until there is a one- 
sided development. Much that is called spiritual is more 
accurately a combination of the ethical and esthetic—a certain 
refinement of thought and of feeling, strongly repelled by the 
base and vulgar. Our conventional education does not even 
prevent spiritual atrophy. 

But the experience that comes by faith through regenera- 
tion awakens sensibilities and powers the soul has never known. 
The one born blind sees; the one lame from birth walks in new, 

free strength; the dumb speaks—“there is a new creation.” 

Yet nothing stands in the way of this enlarging and en- 
nobling of the soul so much as the self-reliant intellect. Daz- 
zled by knowledged that it mistakes for the only kind attain- 
able, or even conceivable, it refuses to admit the need of any 
aid from without itself, and so falls short of that mighty 
realm of infinite reality into which only the awakened soul 
may penetrate. 

The matter is not really complicated or difficult, and it is 
set forth clearly in these short paragraphs from an article by 
J. C. Williams in The Christian, of London: 


“The mind is the last fortress to fall, under the sway and. 
_ potency of the Cross. Of all the faculties and elemental forces 
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of humanity, mind and memory suffered most by the fall into | 
sin, and the terrible consequences are to be seen unto this day, 
and more so as the corrupting poison works its way through 
the various arteries of intellectual activities. 

“Left to follow its own course, without the intuitive guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, the natural mind will ever trend 
away from God. | 

“It is a startling fact that the ordinary man, as distin- 
guished from the twice-born, extraordinary man, has no men- 
tal conception of God which squares with the truth of spiritual 
revelation. : 

“Religion that is spiritual, is not an art to be acquired, 
but an experience to be entered upon. Obedience is the touch- | 
stone of spiritual illumination. ‘Light is begotten of light. | 
The Cross is the only place where Satan was utterly defeated, 
where death and sin overreached itself, and every child of God 
was freed from the power of Satan by redemption and appro- 
priation. 

“As man has no conception of the heights to which he 
may aspire in Christ Jesus, so has he no comprehension of the 
depths, both moral and intellectual, which resulted from the — 
Fall. 

“Fear first raised its grim hideousness in Paradise; press-- 
ing closely on the heels of sin and Satan, it created the first 
panic in the human mind, affected the heart, impaired the 
memory, so that the past communion between man and his 
Maker was distorted, clouded, until the stricken pair fled to~ 
avoid the clear light of the divine presence. In order that the 
outward environment might correspond with the twilight of 
reason, men have ever after loved darkness rather than light. 
How wonderful must have been the mentality of the man who 
could thus confer and commune with his God, to whom the 
secrets of nature were revealed, as the secrets of Grace are 
now revealed to the new creation in Christ Jesus!” 


THE WORD SPIRITUAL AND ITS COGNATE FORMS HAVE A RATHER — 
vague content for some minds, yet secular speakers and writers — 
are nevertheless employing them in ways that indicate their 
realization of the need of something beyond and above the 
physical and intellectual. This is the day of mental achieve- 
ment and pride. Every one who can must go to college, and 
the young fellow without his first degree is looked upon as 
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seriously handicapped if he seeks to excel in any calling worth 
while. But there are no particular qualifications demanded of 
the spirit respecting any attainment. 

But this overbalanced stressing of mental development at 
the expense of one’s heart and soul is not going wholly uncon- 
demned, even in academic circles. A case in point has been 
furnished by the Williams Alumni Review in demanding recog- 
nition of the importance of the spiritual element in education: 


“Our older American colleges are beset with vital prob- 
lems as never before in the period of their existence. The 
pioneer institutions of today are frankly Christian and are 
supported as such by a Christian people. They are even de- 
nominational. Their problems are those of their existence and 
ability to minister to the combined intellectual and spiritual 
needs of their constituents in frontier or long-neglected locali- 
ties. For them there can be no separation of religion and in- 
telligence, but the older colleges are drifting. They seem to 
have lost their pristine power to face and overcome difficulties. 
The problems are too complex and they fail to even meet them 
as such. The press and the public influence, and practically 
control, the great athletic contests of the colleges—the physical 
side of education; the display of academic rank, the fuss and 
feathers of classified degrees, has dwarfed real mental train- 
ing and growth—the intellectual side of education; and now 
the question is being put to these colleges: You are neither 
Christian nor secular, neither cold nor hot, and the time is fast 
approaching when you must become one or the other; are you 
"ready to abandon your great heritage? This is the spiritual 
side of education. Just as the intellectual problem is greater 
than the physical, although interwoven with it and built upon 
it, so the spiritual nature cannot be separated from the intel-_ 
lectual and overtops the whole.” 


To THE SPIRITUALLY MINDED MAN THE WORLD SITUATION MAY 
be very serious, but it is not on that account hopeless. His 
thoughts turn to the Power that is working out vast purposes 
with the certainty of success, but he dreads the suffering that 
must come to man when his will opposes itself to the divine. 
Despite the irreligion of this period, hope of a day of spiritual 
refreshing has by no means failed. 
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In addressing the college Y. M. C. A., President Angell of 
Yale drew a parallel between our own day and that of the 
French Revolution, and expressed a lively hope for a distinct 
revival of religion in some form. Part of his iaddress follows, 
beginning with his reference to the former period above re- 
ferred to: 


“The intellectuals of the time assumed, as a matter of 
course, that never again would educated men give credence to 
the tenets of any revealed religion, and least of all to those of 
Christianity. Despite this fact, the next century saw some of 
the most profound revivals of religious interests affecting the 
entire life of the college and leading great numbers of its stu- 
dents into the ministry and the mission field. 

“Now we find ourselves again confronted, in part no doubt 
as the result of another war, with much such a shattering of 
ancient faiths and much such a restless and rebellious attitude 
on the part of our younger generation as characterized the 
post-day revolutionary period. To be blase,to have at one’s 
tongue’s end all the catch phrases of the nihilistic and blas- 
phemous writers of the day, is counted good form and as an 
evidence of intellectual up-to-dateness, is regarded as almost 
as essential as the wearing of the correct cut of clothes, the 
proper shape of hat, the accepted collar and tie, which, taken 
together, are the obvious marks of the socially sophisticated. 

“There is also, in the face of this attitude of mind, despair 
of any restoration of a reverential attitude toward the mys- 
teries of life, and particularly a return of the ancient faith. 

“T am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, and I 
have no wish to hazard confident prediction. Nevertheless, I 
cannot for a moment believe that human life has suddenly so 
changed that a need for religion is past. History teaches us 
that particular faiths and particular ceremonials flourish and 
pass, but it would also seem to teach quite clearly that some- 
thing there is in the life and nature of man which demands 
satisfaction of a kind that is nowhere found except in religion. 

“What will be the peculiar forms in which the next genera- 
tion may mold its faith I do not venture to surmise. But that 


man will again, and at no distant date, return once more to the _ 


perennially invigorating springs of religious faith, I cannot 
personally doubt.” 


te 
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History Is THE TREASURY OF THE OPTiMisT. IT CAN ALWAYS 
be shown that things have rarely, if ever, become so bad that 
they were hopeless. Individuals became pessimistic, but events 
did not justify their gloomy predictions. Sometimes things 
have taken a sudden turn for the better when the darkness was 
heaviest. This has marked religious history from the begin- 
ning, and this fact is one of the sources of hope to the thou- 
sands who are praying for a revival that shall not only revolu- 
tionize the spiritual life of individuals and the church, but 
profoundly influence human society at large. 

The historical address at the last Presbyterian General 
Assembly, delivered by Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, contained 
a passage covering a period in American religious history that 
has been overlooked or forgotten by many Americans, but is 
an incentive to prayer and hope: 


“At the opening of the nineteenth century, religious life 
was at a low ebb in the new nation. The struggle with the 
forces of nature was turning men’s thoughts away from the 
supernatural. The labor for the bread which perisheth was 
making men forget the Bread of Life. French rationalism and 
infidelity were rampant in the land. The legislature of one of 
the States, Kentucky, had abolished prayer to Almighty God. 
The reports of our own Assemblies and of other Church con- 
vocations reveal a deep anxiety for the spiritual condition of 
the nation and the Church. Ministers confessed that their 


_ hearts were as dry as Gilboa and the resources of their minds 


exhausted. 

“Then, in the solitudes of Kentucky, in the hills of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and in the mountains of Virginia and 
Carolina, there suddenly burst forth the flames of the Great 
Revival. The preaching of the Word was with power and the 
demonstration of the Holy Spirit. Ordained ministers could 
not satisfy the hunger for the Word, and illiterate frontiers- 
men, and little children lifted upon men’s shoulders, preached 
to wondering thousands. In every town and settlement, sinners 


were convicted and called upon God for mercy. Thousands 


fell to the ground in the camp meetings or in the fields and 
highways as if they had been felled by some awful unseen Hand. 
The churches were not sufficient for the multitudes, and the 
throngs resorted to the wilderness where the leaves of the 
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forest shook with their fervent psalmody and sons of thunder 
called upon men to repent and make straight in the wilderness 
a highway for our God. 

“Ere long the flames began to subside. But a mighty work 
had been done, never to be undone. The nation was saved from 
barbarism and irreligion, and the Church from apostasy and 
unbelief. Instead of a godless, materialistic civilization being 
built up in the east andthe southwest, there was founded a 
civilization which with all its crudities and shortcomings, was 
rich in the fear of God, the only solid foundation of those 
nations which endure. Those great movements of grace gave 
the Churches the study of the Bible, the prayer-meeting and 
the evangelistic meetings. There was born the missionary 
movement, the agitation against slavery, and the temperance 
reform. ‘It wrought in fact a social revolution, whose extent 
is hidden from us by the fact that we have always lived among 
its results and do not realize with what a price they were 
bought for us.’ ” 


Ir Is IMPOSSIBLE TO ESTIMATE THE FORCES THAT ARE REALLY 
shaping, or gathering to shape, any age. Human progress 
cannot be made the subject of exact calculation. 

The Wesleyan movement furnishes a prominent case of 
the sudden change in the spiritual condition of great multi- 


tudes of men. The historian Trevelyan, in his British History 


in the Nineteenth Century, takes a backward look into the 
eighteenth century and gives an impressive summary of the 
effect of that movement upon England, in a passage too long 
for our purpose here, but whose substance appears in these 
sentences, as recently quoted in The Christian Advocate: 


“The Mission of John Wesley, by its astounding success, 
goes far to upset all generalizations about the subdued and 
rational spirit of the eighteenth century, for the very essence 
of Wesley’s movement was ‘enthusiasm,’ and it swept the 
country. ‘The upper classes, however, remained hostile to 
Methodism, and the Established Church thrust it out to join 
its potent young force to that of the old Dissenting bodies. 
The ultimate consequence was that the Nonconformists rose 
from about a twentieth of the churchgoers to something near 
a half. Wesley’s Methodism became the religion of the neg- 
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lected poor. Eventually, too, Methodism reacted on the gentry 
in the polite and orthodox form of an Evangelical movement 
inside the Church of England.” 

“But the particular form that religion then took among 
the workmen influenced the course of political and social 
history. . . . Many of the more self-respecting men of 
the new proletariat found in the Chapel the opportunity for 
the development of talents and the gratification of instincts 
that were denied expression elsewhere. The close and enthusi- 
astic study of the Bible educated the imagination more nobly 
than it is educated in our age of magazines, novelettes and 
newspapers. And in the Chapel-life workingmen first learned 
to speak and organize, to persuade and trust their fellows. 

It was in Little Bethel that many of the working-class 
leaders were trained. In a world made intolerable by avarice 
and oppression, here was a refuge where men and things were 
taken up aloft and judged by spiritual and moral standards 
that forbade either revenge or despair. . . . Wesley’s 
religion worked against violence, and helped to develop many 
of the moral qualities and sober aspirations which have often 
distinguished the labor movement of England from that of the 
Continent.” 


THOsE WHO HAVE HEARD PASTOR FETLER OF RUSSIA SPEAK OF 
his work cannot doubt the reality of the joy and enthusiasm 
experienced by one who is utterly devoted to spreading the 
Gospel message of salvation. In fact it becomes quite easy to 
understand the spiritual abandon and ecstasy of Paul after 
listening to this famous Russian preacher. He finds it hard 
himself to comprehend a Christian who is not concerned with 
preaching the message of Christ. In beginning an address in 
London this year Pastor Fetler exhibited this feeling in a few 
words, when he said: 

“There can scarcely be a truly Christian man or woman 
that is not interested in the subject of Revival. The joy that 
we have on the Russian mission field is that for years we have 
seen what we can only call a Revival of religion—an atmos- 
phere in which one realizes the presence of God and the power 

of the Holy Spirit. Most of our preachers are very simple 
folk, who have had but little education, yet when they stand 
up to give their message, it is wonderful how they attract just 


} 
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the people who need their testimony. This presence of the 
Holy Spirit has been very precious to us.” 


HE Is A GREAT PREACHER WHO PREACHES THE GOSPEL SO SIN- 
cerely, so earnestly, and so forcibly that men listen and are © 
impressed, regardless of his church, race or nation. The 
human mind is made to answer to truth, and when it recog- 
nizes this it has small interest in the uniform of the messenger 
who bears it. One such is Father Sanson, the preacher of . 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. From this account of his | 
earnest preaching, given by a Protestant who heard him this 
year, it is not surprising to learn that his published sermons 
sell by the thousands: 


“He might have been a professor in his desk lecturing a 
handful of students, rather than a preacher addressing six 
thousand people. But it was intensely dramatic preaching. 
He was discoursing each day upon John the Baptist’s message 
of repentance, and many of his home thrusts were terrific. 
Once he rose from his seat and cried, ‘O Jesus Christ, I implore _ 
you, grant my prayer; pierce the consciences of these my 
brethren. Of what use is all this preaching unless conversions | 
are forthcoming?’ Pere Sanson is a phenomenon to be ex- — 
plained. It is true, he has not succeeded Lacordaire, nor e | 
Monsabre, nor Janvier; but my Protestant soul divines that 
he is in the succession of John the Baptist. I heard from him _ 
little that was ‘Catholic’ and much that was Christian. He 
loves Christ and he loves men. He is out to recapture un- 
believers. 'To them he addresses his main appeal, and they 
have responded to him in thousands. Taking it as a whole, 
I have never heard such preaching in my life.” 


ORGANIZATION IS A GREAT THING; SO IS SPECIALIZATION. YET 
these two factors in the economy of collective success have an 
unfortunate tendency to narrow the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, or quite obliterate it. As upright and even active 
and generous members of the church of Christ, we are prone 
to leave the evangelizing of the world to the church as such, 
and the witness to the power of Christ in the personal life to 
the man trained to preach. What portion of the members of 
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our church may in the full and true sense be called witnesses 
xr Christ their Saviour? 

Dr. J. C. Massee was lately commenting, in The Watch- 
an-Examiner, upon the warning to the Ephesian church, “I 
uve this against thee, that thou didst leave they first love,” 
ad gave this word of caution against overreliance upon the 
achinery of the church: 


“The glowing passion of first love has always had one 
frain. Tell it! ‘Tell it! ‘Tell it wherever you go! So it 
as under the impulse of the first persecution that scattered 
ue disciples. ‘They went everywhere telling the good news. 
here is no surer indication of cooling passion toward Christ 
id the weakening of the personal element of faith in him than 
1e waning urge to tell the story of redeeming grace to others. 
piritual men have long recognized the fact that the very 
2cessity to operate successfully the machinery of church or- 
anizations often proves a means for the dissipation of 
yiritual enthusiasm. The whole missionary and money rais- 
g program of the present day comes very near to becoming 
n indictment of a backslidden and backsliding church, in that 
1e machinery of these things commands the time, compels the 
terest and exhausts the labors of the leaders of the Christian 
urch and of the vast majority of its members in a proxy 
Fort to reach a lost world with the gospel of Christ. It is 
isy enough to give money if giving money relieves me of the 
scessity of giving a testimony. It is easy enough to manage 
achinery, to administer an office, to direct activities, if these 
ings will absolve the conscience from that imperative passion 
F first love that requires me to endure the labors of an am- 
assador of Christ beseeching the world on his behalf to be 
-conciled to God.” 


Later in the same article Dr. Massee made this appeal for 
rangelistic preaching: 

“The proclamation of a redemptive gospel is as effective 
nd efficacious now as ever it was. Successful evangelistic 
reaching depends more upon the message than upon the 
ethod. A perennially effective evangelistic message takes 
ccount of, and solves all the practical problems of church 
iministration—social, financial, missionary. An evangelistic 
essage enlarges the horizon, increases the efficiency and keeps 
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alive the passion of any minister. Any preacher who has the 
will to do it may become an effective evangelist in his own 
pulpit. The invitation habitually given for public confession 
of Christ brings frequent response and there is no other source: 
of spiritual joy for a church comparable to that experienced 
in a perennial revival. : 
“For four full seasons now not a single Sunday has passed 
in which the pastor has been in his pulpit at Tremont Temple 
without public confessions of Christ as Saviour and Lord and 
additions to the church. | 
“That evangelistic passion, a living flame, fed by the oil 
of divine grace has determined the minister’s attitude to a 
number of questions about which many serious mistakes are 
made. It has kept him from the bitterness of contentions; 
from a sensoriousness of judgment and from the public casti- 
gations of those from whom he has differed, that has left for 
him an open door to preach to Catholics as well as Protestants, 
to men engaged in the liquor business as well as other question- 
able enterprises, and has made him somewhat patient with 
those who hold different opinions in the realm of theological 
controversies in which we have been engaged.” ~ 


ea 

THE PREACHING OF A DILUTED, EVEN INSIPID, MESSAGE IN PLACE 
of the full and definite Gospel did not begin this year or last. 
There seem to be periods when the voice of the pulpit falters, 
and if we are passing through one of them now it must not be 
overlooked that this thing has occurred before, and not so long 
ago. However, there are always prophets who refuse to 
prophesy falsely or even to keep silent. The Presbyterian 
quotes a statement Dr. Herrick Johnson made in an article,! 
written forty-five years ago, upon Christianity a Gospel of 
Definiteness, which reveals conditions as he saw them then. 
After defining Christianity Dr. Johnson said: z 
“The church that preaches this and seeks in all her life 

to live it, that is a Christian Church. There is a sad and press- 
ing need for such preaching. Over all our land, men claim 
to be Christ’s heralds, are preaching a mutilated, enerva 
emasculated, forceless gospel. They are shading away 
great, clear, sharply-defined truths, and making out of 


glorious gospel of the blessed God a gospel of impotence. QO, 
let us understand that the power of Christianity lies not in a 
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aazy indefiniteness, not in shadowy forms, not so much even in 
definite truths and doctrines, but in the truth and the doc- 
srine. There is but one, Christ Crucified. All the gathered 
might of the infinite God is in that Word.” 


WHAT IN A GENERAL SENSE WE CALL RELIGION PROCEEDS FROM 
three great sources, fear, speculation, and revelation. If from 
she first source alone, the devotee is the victim of all sorts of 
juperstition, chiefly associated with his physical life; if from 
the second, he is largely a law unto himself, for he follows the 
ideas of his own mind; but if from the third, his beliefs rest 
ypon the eternal source of all truth, and he walks in the light. 
Lhe religion of many professing Christians who are not firmly 
yrounded has in it all three elements, and is correspondingly 
unstable. 

Protestantism has been latterly accused, too sweepingly, 
ff forsaking revealed truth for speculative philosophy. This 
3 true of many Protestants, but not of the great body of mem- 
sers in the evangelical churches. Still this tendency has been 
uifficiently marked to precipitate the present controversies that 
pre seriously disturbing certain churches. 

One characteristic of a religion having a considerable 
dement of speculation is that it constantly requires readjust- 
nent, as time enlarges the mental horizon and old views are 
uipplanted and old values reappraised. An illustration of this 
vas recently afforded by a sermon delivered by Dr. A. Wake- 
seld Slaten in the West Side Unitarian Church of New York. 
m speaking of the cleavage between the humanists and theists 
i the Unitarian body he uttered the statements below, rather 
xultingly, but surely unconsciously, betraying the unfixed and 
pnreliable quality of a religious system founded on human 
season : 

“A part of our Unitarian heritage is the free application 
if reason to the tenets of religious faith. Three centuries ago 


Jnitarians were still worshiping Christ. It took a long period 
if controversy and the work of many leaders before this phase 


@sed and Unitarians came to look upon Jesus as human. 
“here followed then another period in which Unitarians wor- 


* 


es 
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shiped the God of Jesus. With the liberal ideas that followed. 
in the train of modern sciences Jesus’ naive conception of God 
is being abandoned and in its place there is being substituted 
immutable and unconscious natural forces. Worship of any 
sort is recognized by many as valuable only for the psycho- 
logical reactions it produces and these are by no means all 
desirable or defensible. Thus there has arisen the humanistic 
movement among Unitarians. Humanism is a shift of em- 
phasis from that of the adoration of a supreme being to a 
recognition that the fullest realization of the good possibilities 
of the individual and of society rests within human hands. In 
spite of the near-controversy that now agitates us I believe 
that Unitarianism is sufficiently elastic and inclusive to retain 
within its membership both humanists and theists. Unitarian- 
ism is a religion that unites.” 
| 


Ir is THE FUNCTION OF LEADERSHIP TO LEAD. IT MUST DIRECT 
the thoughts of men and determine the course of their efforts. 
But there is a pseudo-leadership that notes carefully the di- 
rection things are taking, and then rushes to the head of the 
procession under the deep conviction that it is master of the 
situation. | 

Unfortunately some preaching has been accused of belong- 
ing to this very type of leadership—discovering and then en- 
dorsing the popular ideas, instead of taking a definite part in 
determining public opinion. On this point The Lutheran says: 


“The apostles were agressors. They proclaimed what they: 
believed as with one voice, and their Gospel was positive and. 
aggressive. They made known what they believed and cast 
apologetics to the winds. Perhaps if the power of that Gospel 
were more manifest in the Church today, we would not need to) 
meet doubt on its own ground and seek to convince men by 
extended processes of reasoning. The great issues of religious 
life and thought are not met nearly as successfully by scholarly 
or intellectual reasonings as by a powerful setting forth of the 
great facts and truths of the Gospel and making them tell up 
the hearts and lives of men. After all it is its transformir 
and uplifting power which impresses men with the truth of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“But we live in a doubting and questioning age, and it is 
the effort of liberal theologians to conform the Gospel to the 
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thinking of men rather than to allow the Gospel to transform 
the thinking and lift it into the higher spiritual spheres. They 
ihave become a real menace to evangelical Christianity. As 
as well known, their thinking is shot through with a natural- 
astic philosophy which rips and tears to pieces what Christ 
and His apostles made so vital and fundamental. Just recently 
Shailer Matthews attempted to place the Apostle Paul in the 
camp of modern liberals as one who broke away from a worn- 
out religious system and made a strike for religious freedom of 
thought as do some moderns. And he makes Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galations the route by which Paul traveled toward that 
freedom. Luther would rise from his grave if those of the 
Reformation Church were to put Galatians to such an unwar- 
ranted use. This is but a symptom of a widespread modern 
[disease in American religious thought.” 


[['HE IDEAS AND IDEALS OFFERED TO THE COLLEGE STUDENT ARE 
of very great importance in determining his character and 
life, but so are the ethical standards of his teachers. A pro- 
fessor may be among the acknowledged masters in his field, 
out if he is neither conscientious nor judicial in his classroom, 
ne can do harm beyond estimate in giving an unwholesome bias 
ito the minds before him. 

Some teachers assume that their position carries the privi- 
sege of unsettling the religious faith and convictions of their 
students, even though no special objective is gained thereby. 
[They sometimes go out of their way to do this, and the polite 
pneer at a creed, the suggestive question about some article of 
faith, deeply influence minds that are anxious to be “modern,” 
“abreast of the times,” “up-to-date,” “broad.” 

In the course of his inaugural address as President of 
Allegheny College Dr. James Albert Beebe thus described 
rarious types of teachers, desirable iand undesirable, including 
the sort just referred to: 

_ “There are two types of persons who make religion a diffi- 
yult thing for thoughtful young people. One is the teacher 
f religion whose creedal structure must be accepted uncritic- 


lly, who enters a dogmatic denial of every fact which chal- 
Papes his theories, and who ‘belabors us with old phrases and 
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shibboleths.? To him students simply do not listen. His voice: 
is the voice of a hireling—not of the true shepherd of their, 
spirits. They may even display bad manners while he is speak- 
ing, fleeing from him in spirit, if not in body, by reading text- 
books and newspapers. Equally confusing is the teacher of 
science who disregards the limitations of his field, who does 
not recognize other aspects of reality than the one with which) 
he deals, who mistakes the formulas and symbols of his depart- 
ment for fundamental entities, and becomes a philosopher of 
materialism, reducing the activities of the human mind and 
the personal self to purely mechanical terms. Such descrip- 
tions of life cut the nerve of moral effort and are only a trifle 
less repugnant to the thoughtful student than the timid, un- 
adventurous dogmatism of the narrow religionist. 

“The teacher who captivates students is the one with! 
courage to face all the facts—physical, social, psychological 
and spiritual—and enough imagination to unify these facts 
into a harmonious whole. Some of these teachers are in the 
churches—‘preachers abreast of their day, who speak the old 
truth in a new spirit.’ Others are in the lecture rooms and 
laboratories of the college, scientists of the first order who | 
understand that ‘the errors of systematic materialism may 
paralyze the energies and destroy the beauty of a life’ (Huxley, 
quoted by Gavit, p. 264). From such teachers the student 
comes by a living philosophy which interprets the fundamental] 
meaning of life—and Eternal Life. And ‘this is a vital thing,’ 
as Gavit says, ‘For what does it profit me to emerge from col- 
lege minutely acquainted with the speculations of every philoso- 
pher from Koheleth to Plato, from Aristotle to Bergson, yet 
having acquired no living philosophy of my own to guide my 
steps? To have “heard great argument about it, and about,” 
but to have come out evermore “by the same door wherein I 
went”??? » . 


THERE Is SOMETHING HEARTENING ABOUT A DIRECT, UNEQUIVO- 
cal statement of one’s faith. It makes people feel its force, 
even when they are themselves assailed by doubt. It also makes 
it clear that those who hesitate, deny, and question are not 
carrying every one with them. This principle of the power of 
plain and forcible statement applies anywhere, but nowhere 
more certainly than in religion. At a time when controversy} 
and the rationalism that is so often back of controversy are 
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(creating confusion and disbelief it is with peculiar satisfaction 
{that one comes upon such a declaration of faith as that made 
iby Bishop Leonard, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
jpublished in The Christian Advocate. After speaking of his 
‘objections to the extremes of both Modernism and Funda- 
ymentalism the Bishop continued: 


“If I were compelled to define my position I should use the 
tterm Essentialist. To me this is more satisfactory than any 
cother term. 

“My faith in the Bible as the Word of God is unshaken, 
{fer it contains all that is necessary to salvation for the indi- 
vvidual and for the world. I believe in Jesus Christ, the only 
i begotten Son of the Father, full of grace and truth. I believe 
+ to be the Son in the mystery of the Trinity, who on 

that dateless day marked only on the calendar of heaven, left 

ithe realms of his Father’s glory and came down to this old 
yworld to redeem it by the shedding of His blood; that the 
lInfinite became the Infant, that He went from ‘independent co- 
operation in the equality of the Deity to dependent submission 
ito the will of God;’ that He came down into the darkness of 
sin, until the shadows deepened into the midnight of Calvary; 
that He tasted death for every man; that He arose from the 
grave and ascended on high, there to make intercession for us; 
that He is our Advocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ, the 
righteous, and ‘that He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.’ 

“Wherefore, God also has highly exalted Him and given 
Him a name that is above every name. That at the name of 
, Jesus every knee should bow of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and every tongue should 
confess that He is Lord to the glory of God, the Father.’ 

“T accept Him as the virgin-born Christ, for only such a 
Christ can satisfy my longing heart, I believe He will come 
again to judge the quick and the dead. ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the communion of Saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting.’ ” 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON, IN WRITING ABOUT THE POET Burns, 
said that Robert Burns was not so much interested in religion, 
as haunted by it. The famous Scot was by no means alone in 
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his religious condition. There are multitudes who have no : 
joy in their Christian profession. They have a hazy idea of | 
a just God who will demand an accounting of the deeds done | 
in the body, and so, without real love toward Him or even | 
reverence, they seek to placate Him by going through certain | 
religious performances and by living a moral life. Fear is the | 
underlying motive—they are haunted by their religion. Pro- | 
fessor G. A. Johnston Ross, in a sermon, has sketched some of | 


the manifestation of this morbid religious type: 


“But it is not in the errors of popular theology alone that : 
our monotheism may lose its values. It is in the region of our | 
sympathies and our prejudices. Thus, unless we believe that | 
all our life and the lives of others come under the control and 
are of interest to the One God we are worshiping a depart- 
mental, that is to say, a pagan deity. If, therefore, we despise 
or are indifferent to the religious condition of foreign peoples, 
we have need to be careful lest we be in that very mood losing 
the validity of our professed monotheism. If a man be swept 
by the sectarian spirit his God is sectarian too; if he be under 
the sway of superstition, he is cutting out a part of life from 
the control of the Divine mind and handing it over to the 
goddess of Chance; if the heart of the man is divided so that 
the pallors only of his life are Christian and its rubicund joys 
are pagan, the man is worshiping a bisected deity and not the 
all-controlling Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” SS 


A MARK OF OUR TIMES IS THE EFFORT ON THE PART OF MANY 
leaders in thought to reduce sin to a negligible factor in life. 
This has its baneful results, particularly in the life of our 
young people. Of course the more repulsive forms in which — 
sin manifests itself and its disastrous results are recognized _ 
and attempts made to deal with them, but sin as an offense to’ 
infinite Righteousness and as deadly poison to man’s moral 
and spiritual life arouses small concern with most people. 

At the same time there are earnest voices being raised in 
warning, seemingly with increasing frequency. In his fraternal 
address to the recent General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Bishop William T. Oldham of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church furnished an instance of the 
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faithful deliverance of the message of Christianity touching sin 
when he said: 

“In the presentation of Jesus for our day—Jesus not only 
as a teacher and master, but Jesus our divine Saviour—it 
cannot be too plainly said nor too greatly urged, that He 
saves not only from the confusion, the demerit, the waste and 
the lonely guilt of sin, but from the selfishness that is at the 
root of it all. Not carefully worded theories of a ‘forensic’ 
righteousness imparted, but a warm, tender word of forgive- 
ness and healing and the gift of a new start with a new spirit 
in him of loyal endeavor to please the God who whispers these 
comforting messages into the very soul of him, is the felt need 
of the man of our day. His cry is not only for ‘pardon’— 
that is part of it, but not the greater part of it. His cry is 
for deliverance and inner energizing. If ever a day called 
aloud for a message of complete deliverance from the debility 
and cruelty of sin it is this day.” 


SoME ONE IS CONSTANTLY REMINDING US THAT WE CANNOT 
expect to get something for nothing, yet that is just exactly 
what most of us are trying to do. We want to be morally 
strong, to possess character, to enjoy a repuation for virtue 
and magnanimity, but we do not want to pay the price of these 
things. True greatness of soul is no easy acquisition, and no 
product of the hothouse or the forcing bed. It must contend 
in the open with the very elements it draws upon for life. 

One of the marked weaknesses in our whole principle of 
child training in these days is found at just this point. The 
disposition is to shield the child from every rough and trouble- 
some thing that would call forth his courage and strength. 
Then, when he is found in his twenties or thirties to be pur- 
poseless and perhaps spineless, the mysterious dispensations 
of Providence are wondered at anew. 

Adversity not only develops character; it reveals it. Rev. 
Neal McClanahan, of Assuit, Egypt, in a sermon published 


in The United Presbyterian, brings this out in a passage deal- 


ing with our Lord’s moral greatness: 


“When we desire to see the moral greatness of Christ we do 
not turn to the hours when the friendly crowds were gathering 
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about Him, desiring to make Him their king, but we go rather 
to the hours when He seemed to be faced with failure, to the 
times when He suffered disappointment; then it is that we see 
His greatness. Before this background His patience shines 
out with brightest radiance. Suppose one who knew nothing 
of Christ were to ask you this question, ‘Was your Lord 
patient?’ could you do better than direct that one’s thoughts 
to the experience in the garden of Gethsemane and tell him 
how Christ selected three men from His closest followers and 
asked them to share with Him His suffering, and yet returning 
to them three times He finds them each time asleep? But in 
place of harsh rebuke we hear from Him these words, “The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ What but the dark 
background of deep disappointment could have revealed such | 
unconquerable patience? 
“And so in our lives. The men and women, the boys and 
girls, among whom we live and work can learn but little about 
us in the days when all things are prosperous; but when we 
encounter disappointment they are likely to get a glimpse of 
our real characters. Against these we measure our strength 
and in their presence we manifest our true selves.” 


ae «hel > ee oo 


Ir Is NOT UNUSUAL TO FIND A SECULAR JOURNAL GIVING SOME 
serious attention to religious matters, and often such observa- 
tions are marked by no superficial thought. Not only so, but 
since secular writers do not as a rule make any pretense of 
entering into theological disputes, they generally confine them- Pe: 
selves to helpful and constructive counsel. In fact, one often — 
hears a sermon that falls far short of some editorials in papers _ 
that are supposed to be concerned with the world only, when 
it comes to sober common sense, and even spiritual grasp. : 
The Rocky Mountain News, a Colorado daily, apparently : 
regards religion as an important part of the lives of its 
readers, something to be catered to, in a high sense, and to be 
fostered for the public good. Here is part of an editorial 
that would have graced the pages of any church paper, and is” 
commended to the thoughtful attention of preacher and lay-— 
man alike: | 


“There have been many programs offered men for living, 
but all of them have broken down at some point or other, all 
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of them have failed to meet completely the needs of life, to 
realize fully the possibilities of life, to solve satisfactorily the 
problems of life—all except this program of the will of God. 
By the common consent of mankind the only perfect life of 
which we have record in the annals of mankind, consciously and 
confessedly followed the will of God. ‘My meat,’ said he, ‘the 
very substance of my life, is to do the will of him who sent me, 
and to accomplish his work.’ 

“Too often men think of the will of God as though it were 
an arbitrary decree to which submission must be given, a sort 
of edict breaking in on the normal ways of life, harshly inter- 
rupting by death or calamity. We tell ourselves that in such 
hours we must learn to say meekly, “Thy will be done.’ But the 
truth is that the will of God is the only normal way of life, and 
that it is a program to be followed joyfully as wholly good 
and acceptable, perfectly fulfilling every need, every capacity 
of our natures. The man who knows the will of God as only 
the exceptional interference of a Supreme Being, who faces 
him with the inevitable to which he must bow, does not know 
the meaning of normal living. 

“Doing the will of God is the only normal way of life, be- 
cause it is the only rational way of life. It is not rational to 
oppose the scheme of the universe, or to seek to evade the plan 
upon which it has been organized. 

“The will of God may be thought of as the love and wisdom 
of God at work for the fulfillment of his purpose. It is not 
rational to suppose that life can fulfill itself by running con- 
trary to his will, or by ignoring it. Many a man has sought 
_ to do so, consciously or otherwise; no man has ever yet suc- 
ceeded in making his life truly worth while or truly happy by 
such a course. 

“And what is true of man in his individual experience is no 
less true of men in their social, their community and national 
experience. The will of God is all embracing. It takes in 
every detail of life.” 


As CurisTIANS WE NATURALLY REGARD THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 
the world as centering in Europe and America. Do we ever 
ask whether the materialism of the West and the growing inter- 


est of the East in Christianity may not some day give Asia the 


z a 


a i 


spiritual leadership of the world, even without the ecclesi- 
astical? Yet, unless the hoped for revival comes, it certainly 
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appears possible that formalism and ethical culture will in our 
land largely supplant deeply spiritual Christianity, and that 
the type of religion which largely determined the character of 
America may find other lands more congenial. 

Bishop Frederick Fisher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, located at Calcutta, delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Garrett Biblical Institute this year, and gave this 
inspiring picture of the changing Oriental] attitude toward 
Christ : 


“Tt must have occurred to you that there is grave danger 
in this unprecedented material advance unless it is undergirded 
with ethical and spiritual progress. I presume it would be im- 
possible for me to bring you a long list of scientific inventions 
from the modern Orient, but there is one great miracle now 
taking place throughout the Oriental world, and that is, the 
wonderful awakening or social renaissance which is the result 
of the personal victories of Jesus Christ in the life of indi- 
viduals and of organized society. Future historians may look 


back upon this decade and state that this is the greatest 


miracle and the most potent revolution of the present day. 
This vast change is based upon spiritual principles and it is a 
spiritual miracle. Men and women are taking Jesus Christ 
seriously. The Sermon on the Mount is being accepted by 
individuals and groups as the actual program for life. They 


have caught the vision and have felt the power of the redeem- 


ing Christ whom we have preached to them in our missionary 


movement. They take our New Testament literally and are 


beginning to demand that in all our organized life we ex- 
emplify the spirit and principles of Jesus.” 


THE DECLINE OF THE HOME AS A FORCE IN CIVILIZATION PRO- 
ceeds at such a pace that those who realize it stand about 
dazed, appalled, and protesting, but largely powerless. This 


essential institution is not going to disappear, however its in- _ 
fluence may be weakened just now, but the harm done to 


society, even by its partial neglect, is too serious to be ignored 
or underrated. 


Now, what are the causes of the weakened home life? | 


Ernest R. Groves, professor of sociology in Boston University, 
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has mentioned three of them in an article in the Methodist 
press. In one of his thoughtful paragraphs he speaks especially 
of what competition has done, and in another of what the 
“bewildered home” needs from parents: 


“Tt is clear that there are elements in our civilization that 
easily blight family life. No elaborate analysis is necessary 
to reveal what these influences are; although found in myriad 
forms, they boil down to competition, luxury, and lack of 
preparation for home life. Competition has been man’s indis- 
pensable stimulus; it has pushed him forward, driven him over 
obstacles that appeared insurmountable. Competition easily 
becomes a cruel tyrant that keeps men too busy struggling to 
win their goals to enjoy the game of life in which they play. 
The situation is not much better for the hordes of people whose 
ambition has been sapped by treadmill occupations, but who, 
without any sense of achievement, are pushed by economic 
pressure, the instrument by which the most competitive keep 
the industrial world at its mad pace. Neither those who direct 
competition nor those who feel its force have inclination or time 
to consider family welfare. ‘Surely you are not forgetting the 
enormous increase in leisure made possible by modern in- 
dustry?’ asks the discriminating reader. No, indeed; but 
what modern life has given us is not leisure, but its possibility. 
He who never catches up with time or struggles to keep the 
pace set by a machine geared to the maximum production until 
all vitality evaporates, cannot accurately be described as en- 
joying leisure. Fortunately a great multitude refuse to be 


_ victimized by an industrial system that is a good human serv- 


| 
| 
. 
| 


ant, but a miserable taskmaster, and from such come our good 
homes.” 

“We can not get much better mothers and fathers than 
we now have if we attempt merely to teach them an improved 
technique in dealing with their children. Nothing short of 
growth in parental character will get the bewildered home out 
of its present difficulties. The teaching of parents must get 
down to bedrock material and apply the leverage of affection, 
moral obligation, and religious inspiration. Parents need more 
incentive as well as greater insight.” 


Tue TERM PuRITAN MEANS DIFFERENT THINGS TO DIFFERENT 
minds. Indeed it is hardly stretching the truth to say that it 
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may mean different things to the same mind, according to 
changing moods. Sometimes the Puritan appears as the kind 
of citizen we would like to see going to the polls in these days 
—a man opposing boldly in word and act all that is weak, dis- 
honest or vicious in public office. Then again he seems too 
narrow and intolerant to be endured at all. We ought to 
read again Macauley’s essay on Milton in order to get the 
background for our opinion. 

Can it be possible that Puritanism has in any direct 
way contributed to our modern Mammon worship with all its 
train of evils? Well, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr argues in the 
affirmative, in The Atlantic Monthly. His article, Puritanism 
and Prosperity, was so striking in the views expressed that it 
was given the first place in the recent number that carried it. 

He starts by pointing out that “American prosperity is 
rapidly becoming the most important fact and the most diffi- 
cult problem in the international life of the Western world.” 


He then deals with certain aspects of this wealth, and in seeking — 


to explain the phenomenon turns to a factor seldom included 
by economists—religion. After sketching the history of 
business as related to religion and culture and to other pur- 
suits, he takes up Puritanism as a direct cause of the situation 


we have in America today. His views are summed up in these 


concluding statements: 


“Puritanism is‘in a sense a religious sublimation of the 


traditional virtues of the middle class—the virtues of sobriety, 


honesty, and thrift. As the middle class rises to power and 


position by means of these very virtues it tends to develop a _ 


Puritan paganism in which the sins of the senses are abhorred 
and the sins of the mind are embraced. American business life 


has been dominated for a few generations by these Puritan — 


pagans, who knew how to combine a meticulous private 


morality with an unashamed passion for profit and power. 


This combination of virtues and limitations has produced a 
wealth so vast that it tends to destroy the original Puritan 
virtues and finally to produce a pure paganism that shuns 


neither the sins of the senses nor the sins of the: mind. The 
much lamented divergence of the younger generation from the — 
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virtuous standards of the fathers is merely the final stage in 
the disintegration of American Puritanism. The moral limita- 
tions of Puritanism seem to have made such a disintegration 
an inevitable fate. 

“Medieval religion had two different strategies in dealing 
with the weaknesses of human nature and the sins of society. 
On the one hand it made an easy compromise with them and 
produced the easy-going morality against which Puritanism 
revolted. On the other hand it maintained in monasticism a 
sense of conflict between the moral ideal and the sins that lurk 
in all natural human relationships and instincts. 

“Puritanism insisted that victory was possible, and that 
neither compromise nor perpetual conflict with a seemingly 
invincible foe was either necessary or desirable. It made a 
brave bid for victory. But it made the fatal blunder of under- 
estimating the strength of the opposition. It saw the foe on 
only one front and fought so successfully there that it was 
beguiled into premature complacency and defeat on other 
fronts. Puritanism has therefore issued in a different kind of 
moral compromise, which has in it a touch of hypocrisy be- 
cause it is not known to be a compromise. That is the hypoc- 
risy which is producing the reaction of cynicism among the 
critics of our Western, and particularly of our American, 
civilization ; for cynicism is an inevitable reaction to hypocrisy. 
To defeat this criticism and destroy its force we need a new 
orientation of our moral idealism. We need a religion and an 
ethic which know how to deal with greed as well as with dis- 
honesty, and which have effectual restraints upon the paganism 
of power and pride as well as upon the paganism of licentious 
_ pleasure.” 


Lover OF EASE AND PLEASURE IS SHOWING ITS FRUITS HERE IN 
America in our political as well as religious life. With only 
about fifty per cent. of the voters going to the polls in the last 
presidential election, a certain proportion of these obeying 
the dictates of corrupt political rings, and large numbers vot- 
ing without any particular study of the issues of the campaign, 
the outlook for really representative government is not 
promising. . 

Add to these things the significant fact of the threatened 
breakdown of European parliamentary governments, and the 
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citizen who looks ahead begins to ask himself whether anything 
beyond the democratic form of government is about to be 
developed, or whether we are to turn back to some historic 
type. 

Yet there is no real reason for such a state of affairs in 
America, provided the individual voter will be unselfish and re- 
sponsible enough to do his duty to his country and his fellow 
citizens. The United Presbyterian said some rather drastic 
things about the citizen who despises his birthright, and such 
a rebuke as this should be brought to the mind of every one 
who can vote but doesn’t bother to do so: 

“The apathy of the average citizen to the exercise of the 


right of franchise seems one of the clearest signs of serious de- 
cadence in the’moral fibre of Americans. What ought to be done? 


What can be done to remedy this situation? Very little, we fear. — 


We are told to stir the civic conscience. And what is the civic 
conscience? It is the individual conscience in the aggregate. And 
how can one stir into life a thing that is dead, for the habitual 


non-voter is a man with a dead conscience. It would seem to be~ 


a reasonable thing to disenfranchise any non-voter who 
habitually absented himself from the polls. If a man is 
reckoned a political eunuch by the spirit of the law, make him 
a political eunuch by the letter of the law also. If he is 
normally contented to put himself in the class of the bondman, 


who has no voice whatever in the government over him and the _ 


laws which contro] him, then make him wholly and legally — 


simply a thing ruled, ridden and raped, without power of pro- 
test, and stripped of all resource under the law. There is no 


more foolish figure in American life than the man who can vote - 
and will not vote. He is like a man in the presence of bandits — 


who opens all his windows and doors and discards all his de- 


fences. The non-voter is one of the most contemptible figures — 
in America’s life today. He is an emasculated, abject thing, — 
crawing on his belly like a snake. He has lost his backbone and — 


his power to stand erect like a man.” 


ONE OF THE MOST PROFOUNDLY DISTURBING SPECTACLES OF OUR 


times is the crumbling of democratic governments. In adopt- 
ing this form a century and a half ago the fathers of this 


country contrived a system that was peculiarly adapted to the 
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people who were setting up a new government in America, a 
new and isolated region, then too remote from the old world to 
be greatly disturbed by what went on there. Older nations 
observing our success in this experiment have endeavored to 
adopt our general principles of popular government, sub- 
stituting them for their traditional forms, but now, in Europe, 
democracy is breaking down. It is hard to make the Old 
World, at least, safe for an institution which it tempera- 
mentally repudiates. 

The great question now is, what next? Will there be a 
return to monarchy or a period of dictatorship? Either 
alternative suggests a step backward, but of the two the latter 
seems uppermost in the minds of some countries, and Italy’s 
course is studied with great interest by the public, and with 
no little anxiety by certain governments. Times of great stress 
and confusion, when interests and ideas conflict and feeling 
runs high, favor the rise of strong men rather than the pre- 
valence of wise principles. Which will dominate the near 
future of Europe? 

In speaking of the state of collapse in Old World democ- 
racy Frank H. Simonds has outlined, in The Review of Re- 
views, his recent observations there, and we quote a passage 
that tells the story: 

“Looking at Europe with any objectivity at the present 
moment, one cannot fail to have some vague appreciation of 
the fact that a whole political conception, a whole ideal and 
reality of political life, is breaking down or has broken down. 
Secure in our own prosperous and isolated world, removed from 
the conditions which are operating on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we continue to speak of democracy in the traditional 
voice of Fourth of July orations. But it is none the less true 
that, outside of the United States, that democracy which 
existed before 1914, and that conception toward which the 
world was still driving when the greatest of all wars came, has 
received a blow which may be fatal. 

“Temporarily, perhaps permanently, representative democ- 
racy has broken down. The system and the method are no 
longer producing the men or the measures which are adequate 
‘to deal with contemporary problems. Grave as are these prob- 
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lems, none of them is in itself insoluble; the labor troubles of | 
Britain, the financial ills of France, both have remedies which | 
are not only patent but have been proven in past time to be. 
sufficing. Yet neither the French nor the British democracy has | 
been able to solve these problems, to apply these remedies; | 
while Italy, like many other smaller countries, has in despair | 
rather than with initial enthusiasm turned to some form of | 
dictatorship as the sole alternative to progressive anarchy. . 

“T remember that last winter, when I was in Budapest, it 
was explained to me that the Bela Kun revolution of 1919, | 
which did such fatal injury to Hungary, could have been pre- | 
vented by one resolute lieutenant and a single file of soldiers. © 
But both were lacking, and as a consequence one of the oldest | 
and proudest States in Europe was broken into economic and 
political fragments. Whether one examines the question of 
reorganizing the coal industry of Britain or stabilizing the 
franc in France, it is plain that either problem could of itself | 
be solved with complete efficiency if only imponderable elements" 
did not interfere. : 

“We are seeing a political revolution following an armed 
upheaval. From Madrid to Moscow, and from London to 
Angora, men are wrestling with issues and problems of incal- 
culable magnitude; but in some countries the adherence to 
traditional methods has brought no solution, while in others— 
rash or sweeping experiments with new methods have so far 
brought confusion rather than relief. In America the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our own undertaking of 
the democratic experiment finds us contented and still con- 
vinced of the perfection of the system. But with equal una- 
nimity one will find from one end of Europe to the other the’ 
conviction that democracy has failed and that the alternative, 
now, is between some drastic transformation and the frank 


applicable to new conditions. 

“There is, then, a rather amazing thing taking place. We 
in America, who have long felt ourselves with some justice te 
be pioneers on the road toward the realization of a democracy 
which had universal application, are now finding ourselves 
anchored to an institution and an idea which Europe is begin- 
ning to discard generally. We in our own minds have watched 
Europe from afar, waiting the day when it would come to th 
republican form of government. But on how many sides wai 
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_ said to me in Europe last winter: ‘Democracy has broken 
own everywhere. It is doomed. Even in America the fatal 
gns are visible.’ ” 


‘HE DIFFICULTIES THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT HAS HAD WITH 
he churches in that country may have been interpreted as 
vidence of its hostility to religion and to religious liberty. 
fowever, the facts do not seem to justify any such under- 
Landing of the situation, but rather indicate simply a new out- 
reak of the ancient quarrel between a foreign hierarchy and 
people beginning to appreciate the meaning of freedom of 
onscience. 

Christianity brings light, and light exposes the weaknesses, 
he unreason, and the dangers of a system that demands the 
urrender of a man’s intellect and conscience to the control of 
ther men without question or protest. Whether the con- 
titution of Mexico meets with the full approval of Christian 
eople in this country or not, the animus of the government is 
erhaps fairly reflected by some recent remarks of President 
‘alles. Hubert C. Herring, in the Methodist press, thus quotes 
his statesman after an interview with him upon the point of 
eligious toleration in Mexico: 

“We have no quarrel with religion. We have no quarrel 
‘ith the Catholic faith, nor the Protestant. Our quarrel is 
ith the foreign-imposed hierarchy, which for 400 years has 
lways been on the side of tyranny and ignorance and oppres- 
ion. The church has encouraged ignorance and winked at 
ice, full well knowing that these are the mightiest weapons of 
he tyrant. They have kept the people ignorant, and have 
sed this ignorance to enslave the people to the will of the 
hurch and the clergy. This spiritual enslavement has been 
he constant ally of the privileged and the powerful against 


he underprivileged and the proletariat.” 

“Education, education, and ever more education. Educa- 
ion for all the people of all of Mexico. This is the great em- 
Jhasis of the present government. We are striving to carry 
ducational privileges to the last and the least village of all 
he republic. We are seeking to lift the material, spiritual, and 
conomic level of our people. We face terrific odds. We face 


» 
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the misery and poverty and ignorance accumulated through; 
centuries of tyranny and neglect. And we face the steady,| 
persistent opposition of the church. It is incredible, but it is} 
true. At every step we find our efforts to educate the peopel 
blocked by this foreign-imposed hierarchy, which presumes to) 
dictate what our people shall think and feel and know. I 
realize that you can scarcely believe it. You live under very’ 
different conditions, and your churches are conducted in a 
very different spirit.” 


This is borne out by this statement in an interview given. 
to the New York papers the last week of July by Bishop) 
George A. Miller of Mexico: : 


“That no religious persecution is in progress in Mexico is] 
proved by the fact that this present situation applies to Protes-' 
tants exactly the same as Catholics and is being impartially 
enforced on all alike. So far as I know, the only difference: 
between Protestants and Catholics at this point is that the 
Protestants are consistently obeying the law and going on with 
religious work undisturbed, whereas, the Catholics are defying 
the constitution, raising a cry of religious persecution in order’ 
to gain sympathy for their nonexistent wrongs. 

“There is no just reason, whatever for the economic boy- 
cott, for the suspension of ecclesiastical ceremonies and rites 
when conducted by Mexican priests or for the ‘protection of 
religious freedom.’ This whole uproar is worked up by a hier- 
archy, which is content with not less than the political domi- 
nance of the country and demands that its followers give first 
allegiance to the Pope and not to the constitution. oan 

“I believe this propaganda in the United States comes 
from sources hostile to the Government of Mexico and should 
be vigorously repudiated by the American people. <i 

“Take it all around, Mexico is in the best condition of its. 
entire history, and the present government is heroically. facing 
a difficult situation and making good progress toward economic 
reorganization; agricultural reconstruction, successful poli C- 
ing of the country, and the extension of popular education. 
What Mexico needs from the United States is intelligent sym- 
pathy and moral support. It looks like a fight to the finish 
between the Pope and the President, and the least we can do is 
to keep our hands off.” 


. 
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THERE WAS MUCH DISAPPOINTMENT LAST YEAR WHEN, AT 
Geneva, the conference on the opium traffic came to so little. 
But moral reform movements are hard to kill; in fact no great 
cause of righteousness has ever been permanently checked in 
its advance. So the fight against the narcotic traffic goes on, 
and this year the outlook has been improved through the 
action of Great Britain. The Christian Century has given 
this summary of the present situation: 


“Give Britain time enough, and she will generally come out 
on the right side of a moral issue. A year ago the Geneva con- 
ference on opium largely failed of its objectives because of the 
policy of the British diplomats who represented India. Now 
the secretary of state for India announces the adoption of a 
policy which, had it been adopted or even suggested last year, 
would have gone far toward holding that international gather- 
ing together, and toward counteracting the suspicions of Brit- 
ish aims which the delegates from the United States and China 
expressed. Acting on the advice of Lord Reading, the recent 
viceroy, India has decided to cut down the exportation of 
opium by ten per cent every year for ten years. This means 
that, by 1936, the Indian supply of the drug will have dis- 
appeared from world markets. The adoption of such a policy 
marks the largest actual advance in the fight against the opiuin 
evil since the adoption of the Chinese policy cutting down 
poppy cultivation by a similar annual percentage. And, un- 
like the experience in China, if India once commits herself to 
such a course, it is extremely unlikely that she will later 
abandon it. At Geneva the only proposal the British would 
consider was an engagement to stop exporting opium from 
India within fifteen years after chaotic China had put the 
traffic under control. The policy now announced represents 
a, complete about-face; it makes no demands whatever upon 
the governments of other countries. It should be greeted for 
the generous and righteous act that it is, and it should give 
new courage for a renewal of the international struggle to 
suppress this curse.” 


MEN DO NOT LACK GOOD MINDS SO OFTEN AS THE DISPOSITION 
to use them to advantage. One may have a singular gift for 


| ei but if he lacks studious habits, persistence, and a 
definite purpose in acquiring other tongues than his own, he 


| 
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will never make a linguist. The same principle applies to} 
everyday affairs. Most folks like to express their ideas on| 
general topics; not a few occasionally make public speeches ; | 
an astonishingly large number write serious articles and books. 
Yet the greater portion of all such uttered ideas are worth} 
extremely little. It is the exceptional man or woman who} 
grasps the meaning of real study, of the preparation required | 
before one is qualified to deliver an opinion on any matter of) 


special importance. | 

Much lies in the attitude of mind—freedom from prejudice, | 
teachableness, willingness to be corrected. The World’s Work | 
has published a sketch, by Ellwood Hendrick, of Professor | 
Theodore William Richards of Harvard, who has become 
famous because of his researches respecting the atom, and 


gives a quotation from a letter in which this scientist lays 
down these principles for the one who would engage in re- 
search work: 


“In answer to your specific questions: Some general] prin- 
ciples which seem to me essential in research may be gathered 
from the papers which I send. First and foremost, I should 
emphasize the overwhelming importance of perfect sincerity 
and truth. One must purge himself of the very human tend- 
ency to look only at the favorable aspects of his work, om 
be forever on the lookout for self-deception (which may be 
quite unintentional). Next, one should never be content with 
a conventional experimental] method or scientific point of view; 
‘one should always be open-minded as to the possibility that the 
procedure or hypothesis may be incomplete. Each step should 
be questioned and each possibility of improvement realized. 
And then patience, patience! Only by unremitting, persistent 
labors can a lasting outcome be reached.” 


In THIS AGE THE MAN WHO HOPES TO MASTER ANY PROFESSION 
must study broadly, not confining himself to the one field in 
which he expects to do his life work. Knowledge is no longet 
conceived of as divided into branches each of which is wholly} 
out of touch with every other. Follow any science for so me 
distance, and it will be found that no further progress i 
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possible unless some other science or sciences are taken into 
account, 

The President of the University of Pennsylvania, Josiah 
H. Penniman, recently contributed an article to The World’s 
Work, concerning the contribution of the universities to 
modern life, in which he said concerning the interdependence 
of sciences: 


“Universities are organized on the grand scale of all great 

enterprises. That’s another cause, by the way, of irritation 
for the doubters. They are skeptical of the secretaries and 
buzzers and other paraphernalia that are now in the service of 
university professors. They liked the absentminded disorder- 
liness of the old-time scholar. At least they are right in saying 
that Socrates and Plato had no such new-fangled toys. It is 
true that the outside world helped scholarship to become tidy. 
But a much bigger organization was in preparation before 
this influence was felt. For the highly specialized courses which 
began to appear about thirty years ago were only the pre- 
liminary steps of a great effort to organize knowledge anew. 
_ Knowledge, like any industry today, was cut up into 
small units in order that it might be more accurately studied, 
its interrelations more clearly seen, and its scope enlarged. 
The modern method was evolved. New combinations of knowl- 
edge have steadily emerged, some of them of great importance. 
Here are a few: 

“Chemistry has opened up new possibilities for medicine 
and is even seen to have much to do with the action of the 


. herves. 


“Study of germ-bearing insects accomplished the practical 
wiping out of yellow fever. But this was hastened by the 
veterinarians, who discovered the part played by insects in 
transmitting disease from one animal to another. 

“Pharmacology and chemistry and. anatomy, together, 
have made the action of drugs mfich more intelligible. 

“Methods borrowed from science have necessitated the re- 
writing of history, by requiring more thorough examination 
of causes. 

“The scientific method has also lifted sociology to the 


_ dignity of a profession. 


“Psychology is having much to say about the cure of 
mental diseases, as well as about the distribution of commercial 


products.” 
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NaRROWNESS, PREJUDICE, UNWILLINGNESS TO BREAK WITH | 
tradition are by no means confined to ecclesiastical circles. : 
They are human imperfections and crop out in all walks of | 
life. A notable instance of the injustice of deeply rooted } 
prejudice has been furnished by the case of Dr. Axham, a | 
physician of Scotland, whose case will probably furnish a { 
classic instance of professional obtuseness and narrowness. | 
This summary of the facts comes from The Christian Century: | 

“Eleven years ago the name of Dr. F. W. Axham, a Scotch | 
physician of good repute, was stricken off the medical register 


of the general medical council of Great Britain, the counter- | 
part of our American medical association, because he had ad- 
: 


ministered anaesthetic to patients of Mr. Herbert Barker, who 

at that time was creating a stir as a lay practitioner of 

manipulative surgery. There was no question about the bene- 

ficent results of Mr. Barker’s work, but he was not a graduate 

of the regular school of medicine. He was helping thousands 

and Dr. Axham spent forty-five days observing his work be- 

fore he concluded it was his duty to suffering humanity to 
lend the hand that only a registered physician could legally 

give by administering an anaesthetic in those cases where the 
manipulation caused great pain. He was then seventy-five - 
years of age. When he was punished a half-century of honor- 
able medical practice was professionally discredited, though — 
his personal reputation suffered no loss with the public. Three 
years ago the beneficent work of Mr. Barker was rewarded — 
with a knighthood. What Mr. Barker could not do, Sir Her- — 
bert Barker could do. Powerful influences began to work for — 
the restoration of Dr. Axham’s name to the register of the 
national doctors’ union. It was ruled that if he were legiti- 
matized by his ‘local’ his name would be re-registered. The 
royal college of physicians of Edinburg finally took this action, — 
and it began to look as though Dr. Axham, by this time eighty- 
six years of age, would find his official justification for having 
put humanity before professional orthodoxy. But before the 
slow process could be completed, nature stepped in, and Dr. 
Axham, still technically an outcast, died. Thus does science 
have its creeds even as does religion, and medical men their 
union even as do wage-earners. Perhaps dogma is more a 
matter of temperament than of cult.” 
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WE SURELY HAVE ORGANIZATIONS ENOUGH, WHEN IT COMES TO 
numbers, but it would seem possible to have a few more to 
supply actual needs, especially if we could at the same time 
drop a number what would hardly be missed. <A circular from 
the American Historical Association, setting forth its fine 
service, suggests that the Protestant Church in America might 
do considerable to increase interest in Christianity by develop- 
ing a Protestant historical institution of some sort. The ad- 
vantages can easily be imagined by reading these points in the 
circular above mentioned: 


“The national character of the Association has been recog- 
nized by the Federal Government. It was chartered by Con- 
gress in 1889 and its annual reports, presented through the 
Smithsonian Institution, are included in the series of Con- 
gressional documents. The general offices are in Washington; 
the annual meetings, bringing together members from the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific coast, have been held at 
such widely scattered points as Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and St. Louis; one notable summer 
meeting was held in California. 

“The service rendered has also been national. By the terms 
of its charter the Association is made responsible for the pro- 
motion of ‘American history, and of history in America.’ The 
American Historical Review, published quarterly by the Asso- 
ciation, contains, in addition to articles and reviews, a careful 
record of what is done by workers all over the country, whether 
in universities or in state and local historical societies. Other 
publications of the Association list and index the issues of these 
allied organizations, making available useful and interesting 
material which might otherwise be overlooked. In short, the 
American Historical Association is the chief co-ordinating 
agency of the historical fraternity throughout the country. 

“The Association has recognized its civic responsibility in 
the matter of education. Through the reports and recommen- 
dations of its committees, it has stimulated and guided the 
teachers of history in elementary and secondary schools, It 
is now, in view of changed conditions, planning a fresh study 
of these educational problems. 

“Another form of direct public service is that of the Public 
Archives Commission, with its valuable reports describing the 
archives of the states—Herbert L. Osgood’s account of the 
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archives of New York is a notable example. Such surveys are | 
not only useful to scholars; they help to set higher standards ! 
for the keeping of public records, a matter which certainly [ 
concerns a much larger public.” =) 
“Another contribution to a better understanding of Ameri- } 

can history has been made through the Historical Manuscripts | 
Commission which is constantly locating valuable manuscripts, | 
especially those now in private hands. So far as possible such 
papers have been secured against loss and made available for | 
students through publication.” | 


Now THAT Mexico AND ITS RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS ARE SO PROMI- | 
nent in the public mind, attention has been called to the most | 
imposing religious edifice in that country. The Cathedral of 
Mexico City marks not only the early strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexico, but also shows the anclatectia a 
ability that it could summon in a period when the sites of many — 
of our present great American cities were merely portions of } 
the wilderness. R. J. Urruela gives, in The New York Times, - 
this description of the structure: 


“The Cathedral of Mexico City is the largest church on — 
the American Continent. It occupies an imposing site facing — 
the great central square of the capital, known today as the — 
Plaza de la Constitucion, and formerly called the Plaza Mayor. — 
The cathedral, together with the adjoining Sagrario—a portion 
of the great church, though of a different style—occupies the — 
northern side of the plaza. The temple of the Aztecs once 
stood here, and after the Spaniards had destroyed this temple 
it was decided that a Christian church should be built on the 
same spot. Two hundred and twenty-five years elapsed before 
the edifice was pronounced completed. —~ 4 

“Its walls are of a coarse-grained and porous volcanic rock 
called tezontle, and the statues and other ornaments of the 
facade are of white marble. The towers rise 203 feet 6 inches 
from the ground, and the graceful bell-shaped domes that 
crown them have oval instead of circular bases. The sculp- 
tural ornament of the exterior is striking. gq 

“The interior is magnificent, the nave and aisles graced 
with twenty beautifully proportioned pillars. The retables 
and the predominance of vertical lines in the construction pre 
vent the frigidity of effect that marks many great interiors. 
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The altar del Perdon is of gilded wood. The chapel of Los 
Reyes has the effect of a grotto, heavily incrusted with gold 
in every part, and glittering with jewels. The first Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, Fray Juan de Zumarraga, and also the 
famous Gregorio Lopez, the Mexican ‘man in the iron mask,’ 
said to have been a son of Philip II, are buried in the Chapel 
of St. Peter. 

“Another chapel, the capilla of San Felipe de Jesus, 1s 
the grave of Agustin de Yturbide, the Emperor, whose tomb- 
stone bears the designation ‘El Liberador.’? Paintings by 
famous masters adorn some of the chapels in the cathedral. 
The ‘Virgin of Bethlehem,’ by Murillo, and a ‘Virgin,’ by 
Pietro de Cortona, are in the Chapter Room. A superb deco- 
rative feature is the choir, with its stalls and its two great 
organs, set in exquisitely carved wood that has never seen 
varnish or polish. These magnificent choir stalls were carved 
by the pupils of the first school of arts established on this con- 
tinent, founded by the celebrated Flemish monk, Peter of 
Ghent, soon after the Conquest. 

“The Church of San Hipolito de los Martires has an ex- 
ceptional value from a historic point of view, marking the site 
of the famous causeway where the slaughter of retreating 
Spaniards took place—the Sorrowful Night, ‘La Noche 
Triste,’ of July 1, 1520, when the Aztecs drove Cortez from 
the city. The Church of La Santisima Trinidad, commonly 
known as la Santisima, has an important and beautiful Chur- 
rigueresque exterior, one of the finest in Mexico, while the his- 
toric Church of Santo Domingo, the Church of Jesus Nazareno, 

the Church of Santa Inez, and the Convent of San Bernardo 
_ are among the other ecclesiastical structures of Mexico City 
that are held to be architectural masterpieces.” 


Ow Sepremzer 9, 1926, Tue Curistian ADVOCATE, THE LEAD- 
ing weekly publication of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
completed a century of service. In addition to the regular 
issue for that week, falling on the paper’s birthday, there 
was also published a special centennial number, as section two, 
of 172 pages. It was of a historical character, profusely 
- illustrated, and deserves to be preserved, not only for the facts 
it contains, but also as an example of journalistic enterprise 
that it would be difficult to excel. Tur Brsticat Review joins 
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other periodicals in congratulating Dr. Joy and his editorial 
associates upon this splendid piece of work. 

In the first section of the paper was an article by Harry 
B. Murkland upon New York in 1826, when the Advocate was 
founded. As New York is of interest to people the country 
over, we append a portion of Mr. Murkland’s description: 


——— Er <= 


“At the beginning of the nineteenth century the ‘commer- 
cial metropolis of the United States’ occupied only the lower 
end of Manhattan Island, what is now ‘up town’ being still | 
made up of spacious farms and country estates, including the | 
little village of Harlem. The actual measurements of the city 
proper are given as three miles in length (from the Battery to 
Fourteenth Street), one and a half miles in width and eight | 
miles in circumference. | 

“Signs of the future growth of the city, however, were | 
already apparent to the far-sighted. Although it was built | 
up compactly only as far north as Fourteenth Street, the new | 


rectangular city plan for the as yet undeveloped portion of 
the island had gone into effect in 1811 and the north and south 
avenues from First to Eleventh, as well as their less imposing ~ 
eastern consorts, Avenues A, B, C and D, already existed, if 
not in actuality at least on paper and in the minds of the city _ 
fathers. The actual work of construction had passed Four- — 
teenth Street and was well on its way to Madison Square. 

“Gas mains for lighting Broadway were laid in 1826. The — 
Croton aqueduct had not yet been built, and water pumped _ 
from the Collect Pond in Canal Street and from wells was con- 
veyed to the shops and dwellings through wooden pipes. 

“In 1826 New York was beginning to take its place as the _ 
commercial center of the United States. This changing status — 
of the city made transportation one of its foremost interests. 
Perhaps the greatest single contribution to the commercial 
supremacy of the city was the opening, in 1825, of ‘Clinton’s — 
Big Ditch,’ more formally known as the Erie Canal. 

“Passengers and freight were carried between New York 
and Liverpool by means of ‘packets,’ fast clipper ships, which — 
made weekly sailings. The voyage required twenty-two days. 

“Steamers on the Hudson River made the trip from New 
York to Albany in from ten to fifteen hours. Other steamers — 
traversed Long Island Sound and plied on schedule from New 
York to Staten Island and Elizabethtown. The horse-power 
ferry boats were beginning to give way to steam. 
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“ “Rapid transit’ on land was unknown at this time. There 
were no tracks laid in the city and all travel up, down or cross 
town had to be done on foot, in stages or in the remote ancestor 
of the taxicab of today, the licensed hackney-coach nearly 200 
of which existed about this time. The people of fashion, of 
course, traveled in their elegant private carriages, imported 
from London. 

“Freight or luggage was carried by carters and porters 
(also licensed). Mail stages ran regularly to Philadelphia 
and other cities, as well as numerous routes connecting the 
city with Long Island, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

“New York City was liberally studded with churches in 
1826, there being ninety-six places of worship of one sort or 
another according to the enumeration given in the ‘Strangers’ 
Guide.’ This listing puts the Presbyterians in the lead with 
twenty-one meeting-houses, the Episcopalians not far behind 
them with eighteen. Next in number of societies were the 
Dutch Reformed and the Baptists, with thirteen buildings 
each, the latter having in addition two unhoused societies. The 
Methodist Episcopal churches in the city numbered seven, not 
counting the Wesleyan Seminary on Crosby Street and two 
churches, ‘for Africans,’ not officially Methodist. Others 
were: Roman Catholic, four churches and an orphan asylum; 
Congregational or Unitarian, three; Lutheran, three; Univer- 
salist, two; Friends’ meeting-houses, two; Jewish synagogues, 
two; Moravian, one. 

“Lower Broadway and its environs, then as now, was the 

business district of the town, on a proportionately smaller 
- scale. Broadway, through Chatham and Pearl Streets to 
Dover Street, was the center of the growing trade and finance 
of the city. The shipping interests lined South Street. Wall 
Street, now synonymous the world over with ‘big business’ and 
finance, was in 1826 beginning its financial career. The Custom 
House, the Merchants’ Exchange and the Post Office were 
located there; the new-born stock exchange occupied an upper 
room in the Merchant’s Exchange building. The banks, 
brokers’ offices and insurance centers clustered round about. 
Broadway even at that early date was important. Here cen- 
tered the retail dry goods establishments, whose wholesale mart 
was in Pearl Street. The retail shops stretched from the 
Battery to Tenth Street, with hotels, churches and homes 
interspersed.”’ 
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EVEN THOUGH IT IS APPOINTED TO MAN ONCE TO DIE, SCIENCE | 
is persistently seeking to postpone that day as long as possi- 
ble for each individual. Not only so, but old age, in the sense | 
of weakness and infirmity, is also to be delayed to a far greater 
extent than now, if hopes are realized. In recent years the | 
average length of life has actually been increased, thanks to 
medical science. A Y. M. C. A. news sheets has this item on 
the problem of longevity: 

“Man should live 125 years, according to an article in | 
Hygiea, and not a miserly 70. This figure is based on a study 
of the relation of maturity to life, it being contended that | 
‘other mammals live about five times as long as it takes them | 
to became mature, as determined by the ossification of their | 
bones. A man is mature at about twenty-five years, and at 
the same rate should live to be 125. This seventy-year plan | 


95cm 


cramps him so. He has barely raised his family by that time.’ 


Tue SEesQUICENTENNIAL AT PHILADELPHIA HAS BEEN DISTIN- © 
guished more for its disregard of the wishes of the religious _ 
and moral elements in the community than as an outstanding _ 
exhibition of progress and growth. The storm over Sunday 
opening had not subsided when it was announced that a prize 
fight, probably to be attended by a larger crowd than ever 
before witnessed one, would take place in September. In an 
anticipatory editorial the New York Sun drew this contrast — P 
between the expected pugilistie encounter and another battle, — % 
even more distinguished in American history, which occurred i 
on a September 23 also—the day announced for the prize i 
fight, but in 1779: | E 
“The 23d of September is distinguished in American his- _ 
tory as the anniversary (1779) of the battle between the — 
Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard. The historians will add — 
(1926) the conflict between Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney. — 
It took Paul Jones three and a half hours to conquer the 
Serapis; the contest at the Sesqui will not last more than 
thirty-nine minutes. Jones got the thanks of Congress and a 
gold sword from the French King. Dempsey will receive $450,-. 
000. There was no loser’s end for Captain Pearson of the 
Serapis, but Tunney will take $150,000 victor or vanquished.” 
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BOOKS 
Tue Curistian RENAISSANCE ! 


Tue outstanding impression which this book brings is that it 
is a work of genuine scholarship. In its preparation the price 
of scholarship, the enthusiasm of scholarship, and the practical 
value of scholarship have all been illustrated. 

The price of scholarship is work—patient, unprejudiced, 
unremitting work. ‘Thoroughness, and as nearly as possible 
completeness, in investigation, no matter what extreme of time- 
sacrificing concentration may be involved—this is always the 
price which must be paid for any achievement which is really 
scholarly. To pay this price successfully one must be an en- 
thusiast. Scholarship in the finest sense of the word is never 
within the reach of one who is merely a painstaking drudge. 
A vision, unseen by others, beckons on the true scholar. He 
becomes a devotee. Enthusiasm transfigures toil. And the 
joys of discovery and of anticipated attainment defy every 
discouragement. 

The author of The Christian Renaissance has proven him- 
self an enthusiastic scholar, a scholarly enthusiast. As the 
publisher’s advertisement says: “This book is the result of 
researches which Dr. Hyma, with the eager patience of a 
Renaissance humanist, carried on in the libraries and archives 
of Europe.” Even the superficial make-up of the book attests 
the truth of this assertion. Not only does the Bibliography 
include the titles of more than 230 “Printed Sources” in vari- 
ous languages, but also of twenty-four unpublished manu- 
scripts preserved in twelve different cities of Europe, with 
which the author familiarized himself. Moreover, the Preface 
tells us that this unflagging zeal in the pursuit of exact in- 
formation on the Continent was preceded by “one whole year 
exclusively devoted to research work before going abroad,” 

1The Christian Renaissance: A History of the “Devotio Moderna.” 


By Albert Hyma. New York and London: The Century Co. 1925. 
Pp. xvili+-501. 
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made possible by the Graduate Council of the University of 
Michigan. | 
From the first sentence of the first page to the end of “ 
book the reader realizes that he is in touch with a writer who | 
has stinted no effort in order that he might make his utterance | 
accurate and authoritative. Not that it is a hard book to 
read, dry or academic. For, after all, the real value of | 
scholarly research never consists in the research itself, or even 
in the results which are thus authenticated, but in their presen- | 
tation in such a way as shall command interest and add to our | 
knowledge of life. True scholarship terminates on life. It is | 
not an end in itself, but a means to a more complete under- 
standing of the meaning of life. Scholarship never attains its | 
; 

| 


final purpose, never reaches its full stature, until it has proved 
itself to have both an interest and a value because of its rela- 
tion to some aspect of life. 

Judged by this standard, also, Dr. Hyma’s book is a thor- 
oughly scholarly book. Its style is clear and untechnical, and 
its story makes fascinating reading. Although, as is entirely — 
fitting, it abounds in references to sources and authorities— | 
169 for the first chapter alone, 306 for the second, and so on 
throughout all the chapters—these references are gathered : 
together in the latter part of the book, and in no wise intra 
the reader’s pleasure in reading or his appreciation of the 
main matters under consideration. 

What, then, is the subject of this scholarly book, antl 
what broader relations does Dr. Hyma seek to establish? % 

The title, The Christian Renaissance, with its sub-title, — 
A History of the “Devotio Moderna,” the “New Devotion, ” 
refers to that pre-Reformation movement which began with the 
life and work of Gerard Groote, and developed in the com- 
munities and schools of the Brethren of the Common Life. 
And the thesis which the author maintains is, that not only the 
careers of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, but even of Ignatius 
Loyola, and the diverse movements which matured throug 
these men, were directly or indirectly traceable to the influence 
of Gerard Groote and the Brethren of the Common Life. 
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Surely an interesting thesis, whether or not one can feel 
that its validity has been in every case fully established. 

Two quotations, one from the Introduction, the other the 
concluding sentence of chapter I, will show the point of view 
and the theme of the book. 


“The valley of the Yssel became the centre of a great 
religious movement,—the ‘Devotio Moderna’, or ‘New Devo- 
tion’, which developed the institution of the Brethren of the 
Common Life. It was in this valley that the ‘Imitation of 
Christ’, next to the Bible the most widely read book in Europe, 
was composed. Here the ‘Spiritual Ascensions’ was written 
by Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen, as well as the ‘Rosary of 
Spiritual Exercises’ by John Mombaer or Mauburn, which two 
works later had a profound influence on Ignatius Loyola. 
Not only did Loyola use Zerbolt’s work as the pattern for his 
‘Spiritual Exercises’, but Luther gave it the highest praise, as 
will appear. In this valley also Gerlach Peters composed his 
‘Soliloquy’, which became the mystical text-book of the Port 
Royalists or Jansenists in France. Here John Cele lived, the 
first teacher to introduce the study of the Bible into the elemen- 
tary schools. And here Gansfort and Erasmus acquired the 
ideals of reformation which they in turn passed on to Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin.” (Introduction, p. 3.) 

“Gerard Groote, as founder of the Christian Renaissance, 
became the spiritual father of all men educated by the 
Brethren of the Common Life and by their pupils, such as 
Thomas a Kempis, Gansfort, Erasmus, Dringenberg, Hegius, 
Murmellius, Agricola, Beatus Rhenanus, Wimpheling, Luther, 
Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin, and Loyola, as we shall see in the fol- 
lowing chapters” (p. 40). 

It would be difficult to say which of the eight chapters is 
the most interesting. Indeed, they are so closely articulated 
to each other and to the main idea of the whole book, that it is 
perhaps a mistake to speak of any apart from the others. 
Probably the most immediate appeal for the average reader 
will be found in the chapter entitled “The Imitation of Christ,” 
with its carefully sifted information in regard to Thomas a 
Kempis, who was himself a product of the Christian Renais- 
sance. For others, more than usual interest will be found in 
the chapter which deals with the educational ideals and methods 
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of the Brethren of the Common Life, perhaps particularly the | 
career of that master teacher, John Cele, who so extraordi- | 
narily anticipated the best developments of modern pedagogy, 
and so successfully put the Bible at the center of all education | 
—‘the first teacher to introduce the study of the Bible in the 
elementary schools.” Others will rejoice in the opening chap- 
ter on Gerard Groote, which brings within the reach of English | 
readers information not elsewhere accessible. Still others will 
be especially drawn to the summarizing chapters which seek to 
trace the influence of this Christian Renaissance upon Luther, 
and Calvin, and Ignatius, and the broader movements which we | 
favor as the Protestant Reformation and the Counter Reforma- | 
tion. 


But, after all, the book as a whole is more interesting and 
more important than any one of its chapters. And in achiev- 
ing this story of the Christian Renaissance, this ““New Devo- ; 
tion,” and of its relation to the Reformation and therefore to. 
the times in which we ourselves live, Dr. Hyma has made an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to the study of church his- 
tory, and to the understanding of the spiritual heritage which 
the Christians of today have received. 


Si 


James Corrin Stout. 


Tue Becinnincs or CHRISTIANITY ” 


Tuts heavy and important volume belongs to Part I of The 
Beginnings of Christianity, under the joint direction of F. J 3 
Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. By 
With the definite limitations of my task as reviewer be- 
fore me, I have never felt so severely puzzled as to how to do 
justice to a work. I have traversed the Greek New Testament 
many, many times, since 1873 particularly, for historical, 
philological, and, may I be permitted to add, spiritual reasons. 
What can Ido here? Dr. Ropes prints the Vaticanus (B) and 
_? The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the Apostles. 
Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., and Kirsopp Lake, D.D. Vol. IIL. 
The Text of Acts. By James Hardy Ropes, Hollis Professor of Divinity 


in Harvard University. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. Pp. ccexx-+464. 
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e Codex Bezae (D) on opposite pages, also, under the latter, 
e Latin version of the same (d), as far as they are preserved. 
urther, he brings in citations and homiletic or exegetical 
ferences in Augustine, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian; more- 
‘er, the Syrian in Latin dress, variants also in the Vulgate, 
id, virtually every form of tradition still available—Ephrem, 
agments from the Catena. 

I convinced myself that my own efforts should aim pri- 
arily at presenting the outstanding features of this Codex 
hich Theodore Beza presented to England in 1581. It is 
uiformly held to be the most outstanding exemplar of the so- 
led Western (or freely manipulated) Text. I collated both 

and d with care. I consider Scrivener’s labors, especially 
\e sixty pages of Introduction to his edition of 1864, worthy 
* the highest praise. We have a minimum of novel theory, 
it a maximum of scrupulously precise observation, with sober 
id sane induction. 

One returns from D with deepened regard for the great 
acials (Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alewandrinus). (Of the latter, 
; photographed by the Trustees of the British Museum in 
379, I made some collation ad hoc. The variants from B 
em to be insignificant). I may as well say that the variants 
? Westcott and Hort from B are likewise rare and slight. 
r. Ropes suggests Sicily as the cradle of D. Who knows? 
vailable data for conjecture are slender. 

Tischendorf actually suggested in his day that the Greek 
‘D was a version from d. One may smile; the facts are just 
.e other way around. The translator or translators were 
ften puzzled for a Latin equivalent, so the distributive Greek 
reposition ana in Luke 9:3: Nequae [neque] ana duas 
inicas habere; dum aporiarentur (Luke 24:4); duae 
achaerae (Luke 22:38); but cladius in verse 38, and gladius 
‘seventeen other places. In Acts: echo for the Greek echos 
2:2); allophylum (Vulg., alienigenam) (10:28; cf. 13:19 in 
ie D interpolation); adynatus (Vulg., infirmus) (14:8); 
vetios (a D interpolation) (16:37); Spermologus (17:18) 
Jerome, Seminiverbius. I need not urge that Jerome often 
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| 
| 
performs the ne plus ultra of rigid translation; cf. his panem 
supersubstantialem, in Matthew 6:11. When he reaches the) 
word again, in Luke 11:3, epiousion, he writes quottidianum. ) 
Further in d, in eremum (21:38) ; in Ellada (20:3). | 

The ne plus ultra of Latinization in d is achieved by trans- 
lating the Greek genitive absolute by the same case in Luke) 
3:15; 9:43; 19:11; 21:5, 25, 28. Some critics credit all this 
with cheerful generalization to “African Latinity.” Scrivener 
suggests that d was done or perpetrated in Gaul, say in the 
fifth century a.p. The original translator certainly must have| 
been fairly immune from any influence of grammaticus or 
rhetor, who certainly in the time of Ausonius of Bordeaux did 
flourish in Southern France. (Howtos ho Logos in John 21 :24 
appears in d as hic verbus!) 

But the more important part of my present task still awaits 
execution, to illustrate, entirely by the English version, th 
peculiarities of this Western Text, which somehow is most 
salient in the Acts. Scrivener computes Jerome’s version about 
one century earlier than d. 

The differences from the great uncials may (with Scriv 
ener) be classified as: (1) Loose and explanatory para- 
phrases, to expand the narrative “by means of interpolations 
which seldom recommend themselves as genuine by even a 
semblance of probability ;” no one now would dare to claim tha 
the genuine Lucan text was in D. (2) Mere rhetorical expan- 
sion, “which dilutes the narrative without in the least improv 
ing the same.” (3) Substitution of synonyms. 

The most impressive single item of omission in D is that 
of “strangled” in the dietary prescribed in the Council at Jeru 
salem (15:20, 29. See Dr. Ropes, p. 265 sq.). Tertullian so 
understood in several references, but in A pologeticus 9 we read; 
Qui propterea suffocatis quoque et morticinis abstinemus. Cf. 
De Pudicitia 12, where Tertullian expands sanguis to hom: 
cidiwm, quite fancifully. The many little variations of D ‘ 
the order of words we cannot stop for. 

We will now give some of the salient variants and inter- 
polations in D in italics: ‘And they were all amazed and we 
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jperplexed about what had happened” (2:12). “These men are 
filled with new wine” (2:13): ‘Upon all fleshes” (2:17). 
“Their sons and their daughters shall prophesy” (ib.). Most 
jodd is this: “Of the fruit of his heart by way of the flesh 
| [kata sarka] he would resurrect the Messiah and set him upon 
|his throne” (2:30). “Brethren, what shall we do? Show us.” 
((2:37.) “They then believed his word” (2:41). ‘And parted 
ithem daily to all” (clearly a transfer out of the following 
tyerse) (2:45). “In those days Peter and John were going up 
jinto the temple when the day is hottest” (to deileinon) (3:1). 
‘“This one gazing fixedly with his eyes and seeing Peter and 
,John” (3:3). ‘Walking and leaping” (3:8) is omitted in D. 
“When Peter and John were going out, he went out with 
them, holding fast to them, and they [the Jews] being amazed 

. stopped in the portico”—the entire verse freely rewritten, but 
hardly improved (3:11). “The God of Abraham and God of 
Isaac and God of Jacob” (3:13). “Whom ye delivered up 
to judgment” (ib.) “Of Pilate who was judge, he wishing to 
acquit him” (3:13). “But ye laid the burden [ebarynate] on 
the Holy and Righteous One” (3:14). “I wot that in ignorance 
ye did the evil thing,” (egistis iniquitatem) (3:17). “Moses in- 
deed said to our fathers” (3:22). “And as they spake unto 
the people these words” (4:1). “Peter said to her” (5:7). 
“And having wrapped her up they carried her out” (5:10). 
At the end of 5:15 we have this exegetical addition, “For they 
were freed from every disease which each of them had.” At the 
end of 5:18, “And each single one went to his own.” “But the 
high priest came and they that were with him, having gotten 
up early” (5:21). “But the officers having come and having 
opened the prison found them not within” (5:22). “And he 
said to the rulers and those sitting with them” (5:35). 
“Pleased the whole multitude of the disciples” (6:5). “There 
arose another King over Egypt, who remembered not Joseph” 
(7:18). Instead of, “The Lord said unto him” (as in B), D 
has: “And a voice came to him” (1:33). “And they were all 
‘scattered abroad, . . - except the Apostles who remained 
at Jerusalem” (8:1). “And when they were hearing all, the 
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multitudes gave heed” (8:6). “Then” (tote) is often insertec 
to smooth the transition, whereas, through hasty copying, thi 
connective causal particle for (gar) is lost in 8:21. In thy 
narrative of Simon Magus: ‘Simon said to them: I urge you 
pray ye for me to God, that none of these evils, which ye hay 
spoken to me, come upon me, who did not cease weeping much’ 
(8:24). “Under Candace, a certain queen of the Ethiopians’ 
(8:27). ‘Now when Peter came to himself, he was perplexed’ 
(10:17). “What do you want or what is the cause wherefii 
ye have come? And they said to him.” (10:21-22.) Som 
times we meet a fancied improvement by virtual rewriting) 
“And when Peter was approaching to Caesarea, one of the 
servants having run forward announced that he had arrived 
And Cornelius, having rushed out and having met him, fel 
down at his feet,*»etc. (10:25.) I will close these illustrations 
with one of the heavier interpolations (11:2 sqq.): “Peter 
then, after some considerable time wished to go to Jerusalem: 
and having addressed the brethren and having .confirmed them, 
making a long discourse, teaching them through the places; 
he also met them and reported to them the grace of God. But 
the brethren of circumcision contended,” etc. 
I have made a collation of part of John’s Gospel as pre- 
served in D. While the peculiarities just surveyed in Acts are 
much rarer, still they appear. “The Father loveth the Son and 
hath given all things into his hands in order that he that be- 
lieveth on the Son shall have eternal life” (3:35-36). “Now 
we believe, not on account of thy witnessing” (4:42). “His 
servants met him and reported to him” (4:51). “And having 
arisen took up his bed and walked” (5:9). “Verily, verily I 
say unto you: the Son of man can do nothing of himself” 
(5:19). “For as the Father who is living hath life in himse 
(5:26) (what bathos in this “improvement”!). ‘And he . 
thanks and he gave to the disciples and the disciples to those 
that were set down” (6:11). “And the darkness overtook 


fe 


them” (6:17). “That there was none other boat there save 
one on which the disciples of Jesus had embarked” (6:22). A 
heavy interpolation in 6:56: “As in me is the Father and I 
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in the Father, verily, verily I say wnto you if you do not re- 
cetve the body of the Son of man as the bread of life, you have 
not life in him.” “As the living Father sent me” (6:57). 

I now have the privilege of quoting from Westcott and 
Hort’s edition of the New Testament (1881, p- 548): ‘When 
Western readings are confronted with their ancient rivals in 
order to obtain a broad view of the relation between the texts, 
it would be difficult for any textual critic to doubt that the 
Western not merely is the less pure text, but also owes most 
of its differences to a perilous confusion between transcription 
and reproduction, and even between the preservation of a 
record and its supposed improvement.” 

In conclusion I beg to offer two points of exegesis within 
the Acts. As to the Claudian Edict (Acts 18:2) as to Jews in 
Rome, I beg to refer to my suggestion in connection with the 
same Emperor’s Alexandrine Edict, preserved in a papyrus, in 
my monograph, The Older Diaspora (THe Bisuicat Review, 
October, 1925, pp. 563 and 568). 

The other matter: Did Paul sail from Macedonia, in the 
Summer of 51 a.p., to the Piraeus, or did he go by way of 
Thessaly and Boeotia? I answer: The “altars to the unknown 
gods” are set down in Pausanias (I, 1, 4) as being in the 
harbor-town of Phalerum. Further, Strabo urges (410) that 
in Boeotia only two towns were left, Thespiae and Tanagra; 
_ “of the others but ruins and names are left.” No Jewish 
traders there; no Jewish synagogues, certainly. 

E. G. SrHuer. 


Tur Gosret or Joun: A Hanpvsoox ror Caristian Leavers ? 


Tur Fourth Gospel has by no means ceased to be a source of 
interest and an object of careful study, as this volume among 
others testifies. This time we are offered a handbook, which 
has been written by the Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation in the Chicago Theological Seminary. He sets forth 
, Fa amin ae ERS ate) Sees okay heeneatlons 


- Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1925. Pp. 275. 
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here illustrations of the way recent research has thrown light | 
upon this Gospel, and thus has served to make it, as he believes, | 
more usable for the average reader. | 
The whole work has been written with this quotation, from | 
James Harvey Robinson’s Humanizing of Knowledge, in view: | 
““‘What a considerable and beneficent revolution would take | 
place in teaching and writing if a teacher should’ in writing a 
: 


practical handbook ‘confine himself . . . to telling only 

such facts as play so important a part in his own everyday | 
thinking that he could recall them without looking them up’ ” 
(p. 5). The reader can thus form some conception of the 
scope and method of the book from this statement of purpose. 


This is a handbook, not a commentary, and it contains 


very little exegesis. It is written with the average reader in 
mind, rather than other scholars. This line of approach has. 
some merit, to be sure, but at the same time is open to some 
qualification. There are very few who are qualified to expound 
the Fourth Gospel without looking anything up. 

The book has sixteen chapters. Three of them are intro- 
ductory, but are the most essential for an understanding of the 
author’s controlling ideas and line of approach. These three 
are entitled, The Author of the Gospel, Characteristics of the 
Gospel, and The Popular Quality of the Gospel. Professor 
Robinson believes the author to have been a “Greek-speaking 
Christian leader of Ephesus” (p. 27), and reconstructs this — 
person along the lines followed by A. E. Garvie in The Beloved 
Disciple. : 

In the second chapter the following are given as char-— 
acteristics of this Gospel: The partisan controversy with the — 
Jews (by the author, not by Jesus), a polemic attitude toward — 
the sect of John the Baptist, a religious rather than historical — 
or theological purpose, emphasis upon the historical Jesus as — 
the source and foundation of the Christian religion, a distinc- 
tive idea of the church as composed of those who keep Tesualll 
commandments. These characteristics are based upon critical — 
opinions, in part, and it might be well to say that we are 
doubtful as to the presence of some of them at all. 
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In chapter three, however, the author gives what is really 
his central position. He there states that this Gospel is com- 
posed of sermons preached to the Christians in Ephesus, and 
that this is the reason for what he terms the “popular quality” 
of it. In the first part of the Gospel the chapters are not 
logical parts of a single discussion, and we are now at a loss 
to account for their order in the book. “The order of the 
sermons is determined by the nature of their subjects rather 
than by chronological sequence of citation from Jesus’ minis- 
try. To read one of these religious appeals understandingly it 
is necessary to imagine that you are hearing it preached to an 
Ephesian audience, and that the main message of the talk is 
all that you can expect to capture and retain.” (P. 54.) It 
is this popular quality which gives this Gospel its immense 
appeal to the Christians of our own day, for there is no deny- 
ing the fact of this popularity. 

This Ephesian background is the key to Professor Robin- 
son’s whole book; he constantly refers to it, and makes it the 
basis of all his exposition. For example, “the author wished 
to make the episode of the Temple cleansing serve his purpose 
of curing the ignorance of these Christians of Ephesus con- 
cerning the earthly life of Jesus. Secondly, he wished to show 
how the personal power of Jesus and the spoken words of Jesus 
had brought about the transformation from the old-time cult 


of animal sacrifice in a central shrine to the new emancipated 


spiritual worship of the Christian Church. Thirdly, he wished 
to give . . . anew symbol of the power of Jesus 
to the men and women of Greek training. . . .” (P. 92 f.) 


‘Again: “The reference to the rulers of the symagogue in 
verse 22 [ch. 9] shows that the author’s mind is intent upon 


the Ephesian situation. There were synagogues, to be sure, 
in Jerusalem (Cf., Acts vi, 9). Yet J ohn would hardly have 
substituted ‘synagogue’ in this narrative, for “Temple,’ except 


his mind had been fixed upon experiences like those narrated 


so often of the power of the Gospel in the Book of Acts. 


Similar ostracism was undoubtedly the fate in Ephesus at the 


a ae 


time of John’s ministry of Jewish inquirers who dropped into 
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the way of attending the Christian church.” (P. 171.) ) 
These examples, chosen at random, will serve to illustrate the| 
place given to the Ephesian background in the book. 
In the treatment of the text itself, the author does not} 
take up the whole in detail, but runs rapidly over it, giving 
rather illustrations of the application of this Ephesian back- 
ground, in order to show how it makes the Gospel live again, | 
as he believes. Here and there portions are omitted entirely 
from the discussion, and chapter 21 is not treated at all. He! 
gives his own translation of the text, embodying suggestions 
from other recent translations. One naturally looks at the’ 
comments on the Prologue first, since it has always held the | 
student’s interest. Professor Robinson states that its purpose 
s “to win the attention of a Greek reader to a gospel of Jew- 
ish origin” (p. 58). “It concedes to the Greek his idea that 
God is an invisible spirit and then lays out its whole strength 
to persuade him to concede that this invisible spirit entered 
into Jesus and through Jesus revealed a beneficent love as the 
highest principle of life and the inmost power within the wheels 
of the universe” (p. 58 f.). The comments on the Prolog 
are concluded by a paraphrase bringing out this purpose. 
With reference to the use of the pronoun “I” in this 
Gospel, the suggestion is made that the meaning of those pas- 
sages where it is used may be discovered by substituting thou 
for “I”, Thus the rules for reading chapter 15 are: “First. 
fancy yourself a member of one of the Ephesian audiences who 
heard it delivered before it was prepared for publication. 
Second, read it aloud in the third person. Third, repeat it 
again and use ‘thou’ and ‘thee.’ Fourth, in the spirit of Jesus’ 
words in the last chapter, ‘I come unto you,’ think of Jesus as” 
on a visit to Ephesus and, at John’s invitation, speciall , 
addressing this talk to the Christians of Ephesus.” (P. 224 f. ) 
This quotation sets forth quite clearly the controlling purpom 
of this book. 
Chapter 20 is regarded as containing two indepen 4 
narratives, verses 2-10 and 11-18, which have different sources, 
and which are pieced together by the author or by some editor, 


: 
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The available materials have been taken and molded together 
into that which we know as the Fourth Gospel. 

This volume has the merit of being interesting and very 
readable. One can find pleasure in it simply as reading. The 
results of recent work by scholars are set forth in simple lan- 
guage and embodied in the exposition. The jauthor here gives 
us the results of a life spent in this field of New Testament 
literature. It is worth reading for the freshness of its point 
of view. But with all this, we are bound to say the book is 
fundamentally at fault. If the position here assumed be the 
correct one, then we have left no Gospel at all. The emphasis 
is entirely shifted. The Ephesian situation has displaced the 
Christ altogether, and He goes entirely into the background. 
If this position be true, then the views of the Person of Christ 
based on this Gospel will have to be entirely changed. We are 
not yet persuaded that this is the case; criticism has done 
many things to make the Gospel of John a living book, but 
conjecture must be kept clear of history, and it is the duty of 
anyone who writes a handbook for those who have not explored 
the critical field to make this distinction between conjecture 
and history very clear, to state nothing as a fact which has 
not been clearly shown to be a fact. 

For example, this statement is made in discussing the title, 
“Lamb of God”: “Two facts may be taken as fairly well 
established. (1) The Gospel of John puts far more emphasis 
on the life of Jesus than on the death. (2) Isaiah liii was 
written with reference first of all to the nation of Israel suf- 
fering in captivity.” (P. 71 £.) To say nothing of (2), it is 


our opinion that the first statement is misleading, and that the 


one thing central to the Fourth Gospel is its emphasis on the 
death of Christ. 

Assuming that the day may come when the critical position 
with reference to this Gospel will be verified, that day is not 


now here. In the meantime we will accept every contribution 


to the understanding of this greatest of books, and wait for 


more light on it. Pauu F. BarackMAN. 
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4 
Reuicious Experience: Irs Nature anp TrutTH 


Tus volume consists of the Kerr Lectures delivered to the 
Glasgow College of the United Free Church in the winter of 
1923, revised and expanded for publication. The claim of 
this book lies in the fact that it represents one of the first suc- 
cessful attempts to incorporate into a well rounded theory of 
religious consciousness and experience the best and latest 
psychological data, and to blend this new knowledge with a 
philosophical and theological point of view which brings the 
whole discussion of the subject completely within the range 
of present-day knowledge, and at the same time remains 
soundly theistic. There are a number of books which treat 
single aspects of this problem, but the merit of this work lies 
in the satisfactory way in which it has assembled the best out 


of the others into one consistent, workable theory of religious 


experience. 
In the first lecture, modestly entitled Towards a Defini- 


tion, the author in reality actually arrives at a definition. So 


that his starting point turns out to be the very place which 


most modern psychologists affirm does not exist. From the | 
early days of the twentieth century, when Professors Leuba 


and James affirmed that there is no distinctive religious emotion, 


and consequently there might conceivably be no distinctive 
religious object, and so no existing objective God, to the days — 
of Vaihinger and G. Stanley Hall, with their theory that the — 


origin of religious beliefs is to be traced to useful fictive 


creations of the human mind, the definitions of religion have 


been so astutely framed as to give religious experience a right 
to live without any belief in the existence of an objective God. 
But as has been pointed out many times in this periodical by 


the reviewer, this older position in psychology of religion has — 
been left far behind as the result of the important advances — 


made in this field. 


The author starts in the new field. He introduces us aa 


“Religious Experience: Its Nature and Truth. By Kenneth Edward, 
M.A., DPhil. The Kerr Lectures. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. 1926. 
Pp. xii4248, 


citer 
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Schleiermacher’s “vigorous polemic against the attitude of 
his time which would make religion either a branch of philoso- 
phy or a handmaid to ethics.” It is thus summed up: 
“Religion is not in any sense subsidiary. It is, in its 
essence, neither a scheme of thought nor a giver of sanctions 
to morality. It exists in its own right, reigns in a realm of its 
own, makes an independent claim upon the human spirit, and 


founds that claim upon no subservience to any end beyond its 
own.” (P. 8.) 


The defects of Schleiermacher’s definition of religion as 
the “feeling of dependence” he points out, and corrects them 
in his own definition by inserting into it the distinct and un- 
questioned theistic content. The definition which he finally 
gives is as follows: 

“And so, passing over his definition of religion as a mode 
of feeling, I am inclined to look to his incidental description of 
it as a ‘relation with God’ as pointing to a less ambitious but 
more adequate and truer definition. I should be content to 


describe the religious experience as an experience of God and 
of our relationship with Him.” (P. wit.) 


If the reader will compare the famous definitions of reli- 
gion which are to be found in the Appendix of Professor James 
Leuba’s book, A Psychological Study of Religion, it will be 
seen that this definition has moved a long way beyond those 
framed previous to the year 1912. In fact, up until the end 
of the first quarter of the twentieth century almost all the 
definitions of religion given by psyhcologists trace the source 
of spiritual life to some indefinable cosmic and impersonal 
origin. Dr. Edward starts with a distinctly personal rela- 
tionship with God. If this definition were to be found in a book 


belonging to the older theological realm and ignoring the whole 


field of modern psychology, it would be of little significance. 
But when it is given by one who is at home in this field and is 
building his whole course of lectures around the very latest 
findings in it, we realize that we have passed another milestone 
in our progress toward the newer theism. 

The second lecture, The Place of Emotion, gives good 
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proof of the author’s familarity with modern psychology of | 
religion. All the facts of the whole emotion-experience school | 
of psychology are frankly faced, weighed, evaluated, and given 
their place. Upon the place of emotion in religious experience 


he says: 


“Our existence is emotional through and through, com- 
pact of instinct and sentiment, and no part of our life—not 
our intellectual life itself—escapes the influence of these 
factors of consciousness. 'To read human life in terms of in- | 
tellect alone is to do it violence.” (P. 33.) | 


Along this same line he continues: 


| 
“If instinct, emotion, and sentiment play so great a part 
in human consciousness and behaviour in general, it will require 

no demonstration that they are of fundamental importance | 
when we turn to the study of an interest of the human spirit 
so deeply rooted as religion is” (p. 33 f.). 
: 


At this point the author follows very closely the work of 
Hocking, McDougall, and Shand. Yet he has no intention of | 
allowing the emotions to usurp any authority which does not — 
legitimately belong to them; so he adds in the very next 
paragraph: 

“On the other hand, we must not allow this fact to cloud — 
our observation of the part played by reason, in interaction ~ 
with and modification of that large contribution of the non- — 
intellectual factors. Instinct and emotion are not in the human — 
what they are in the animal life. Nor do they remain, in the 
higher reaches of man’s spiritual life, what they were in his — 


first dim and unguided responses to the claim of the Unseen.” 
(P. 34.) 


The author here stresses the redemptive power of religion 
as it functions in human personality: 


“The ‘primitive’ elements in the religious experience are 
not superseded, but as they are linked to ever higher concep- 
tions they are ‘sublimated’ to ever higherends. . . . Thus ~ 
the rudimentary powers from which man can never shake him-_ 
self free are transmuted in the higher spiritual life into a_ 
golden inheritance.” (P. 35.) . 
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The lecture on The Place of Emotion closes with this word 
of warning: 

“It is of value, however, that we should thus early see that 
1owever large and influentual be the place we accord to emotion 
m religion, the latter can no more than any other spiritual 
activity of mankind be regarded as purely emotional. The 


relation of emotional to cognitive and intellectual factors falls 
for later consideration.” (P. 54 f.) 


The title of the next lecture, The Category of the 
Numinous, lets us into the secret of the psychological founda- 
tion for Dr. Edward’s confident assertion that religious ex- 
perience is “an experience of God and of our relationship with 
Him.” The author has been captured by Professor Otto’s 
book, The Idea of the Holy, and he gives in this lecture a very 
satisfactory appreciation and criticism of the positions taken 
by Professor Otto. As the readers of the Review are already 
familiar with this work, it is not necessary to spend any time 
in its reconsideration. Several quotations from the closing 
passages of the lecture will give us a clear idea of the author’s 
appreciation : 

“Now Otto’s analysis of the religious experience has as its 
basis an apprehension, the content of which is a simple datum. 
The true apologetic value of such an account of the funda- 
mental nature of religion resides in the recognition that the 
single step from the discovery of such a datum in consciousness 
to the acceptance of a reality which it conveys and reveals, is 
an entirely analogous step to that which must be taken in every 
realm of knowledge.” (P. 93.) 


This fact leads to another important conclusion: 


“To this extent then, it transfers the weight of the argu- 
ment for the objectivity of religious experience from the fact 
of its being grounded in faith to the question of the existence 
of the datum itself” (p. 93). 


Then the author adds: 


“Tt is true that without faith religion cannot exist. But 
an enhanced value belongs, from this point of view, to the reply 
often advanced, though not always in accents of complete 


2 
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assurance, that faith is necessary in order to live or think at) 
all:?m (P1932) 


The argument concludes with these words: 


“The position we have been reviewing in this lecture adds 
strength to all such considerations as vouchers for the attitude 
of faith which is fundamental] to religion. For in claiming) 
that the divine may be revealed in human experience, that thos 
hints and intimations of ‘something there,’ of a reality beyond 
ourselves and different in nature from the communications of 
sense, do reveal a world, we ask only that a definite experience 
of the human mind be seriously taken for what it presents itself) 


as being.” (P. 93 f.) 


The important advance made by this position becomes 
apparent when it is recognized that religious consciousness 18 
no longer made dependent upon the possession of a religious 
instinct or any sixth sense of faith, or upon a single religious 
emotion, but upon religious sentiment which is a system of 
psychological emotions organized around the religious idea of 
God in experience and in reality. This point the author: 
brings out in this passage: | 

“The position we have been investigating is in a sense a 
substitute for that discredited theory, avoiding its mistakes, 
but standing for the maintenance of that invariable and deep- 
rooted religious interest which the older theory sought in 
erroneous fashion to express” (p. 94). ; 


This idea is carried to its conclusion in this summary: 

“It finds the spring of that characteristic which has made 
religion one of the most distinctive traits of human life, not 
in the realm of instinct which man shares with the brutes, but 
in a characteristic feature of human consciousness, an ex- 
perience embedded in the life of feeling, but with a further 
significance and meaning—a cognitive or revelatory aspect 
which gives promise of that increase and development by which 
it has passed from the early beginnings in a vague awareness, 
to all the riches of the higher spiritual life in which the re- 
ligious experience of man has culminated” (p. 94). 


Having now transferred the religious consciousness from 
the field of the instinct to that of feeling, it becomes necessary} 
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to show that human nature possesses the psychological equip- 
ment necessary to allow religious consciousness properly to 
function. Lecture four, The Religious Sentiment and Other 
Factors in the Development of Religious Experience, is an 
endeavor to supply this human need. As this lecture contains 
Dr. Edward’s most distinctive contribution to this subject, we 
will devote a little more space to its position. The psycho- 
logical endowment which provides the equipment for the de- 
velopment of religious experience is termed “sentiment.” 
This idea has caught the imagination of the English psycho- 
logists, and they have developed their theory by means of it 
in a very satisfactory manner. In America we do not take to 
the term “sentiment” as whole-heartedly, but for our purpose 
there is nothing to be gained by fighting over terminology, so 
we will adopt this word as used by the author. Upon this idea 
the following passage comments thus: 

“A very significant advance has been made in recent 
psychology in the study of the process of complication within 
the emotional life itself, by the discovery of the sentiment, and 
‘the use to which that psychological category has been so suc- 
cessfully put in the organisation of the emotions into more or 
less complex systems” (p. 98 f.). 


The term is thus defined: 


“A sentiment may be most simply defined as an organised 
system of emotional dispositions centered about the idea of 
some object. Its nature must be firmly grasped if its operation 
is to be understood. It is not a fact or datum of consciousness 
like an emotion or an idea. It is not a mode of experience. 
It is rather a characteristic of the structure of consciousness 
than itself a content of consciousness. It may be described as 
a mental disposition to experience certain emotions when the 
object of the sentiment is in certain situations. The object or 
the idea of the object must be present to the mind before the 
characteristic emotions of the sentiment are called forth.” 


(P. 99.) 


For the psychological support of this idea of sentiment, 
the author turns to McDougall, Shand, and Thouless, and 
makes very free use of their statements. The important factor 
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in this theory of sentiment lies in the fact that it is once a 
moved from the primary nonrational data of religious con-| 
sciousness. It is a complex of emotions organized into systeua 
or dispositions around an idea as the center. The value "| 
this idea is thus stated: 

“The conception of the sentiment is one the usefulness of} 
which as a powerful psychological instrument for the investi- 
gation of the complex reaches of the most highly developed 
human consciousness becomes more and more evident the more 
we familiarise ourselves with it” (p. 101). 


! 


| 

Continuing this thought we read: 

“ ‘The growth of the sentiments,’ says McDougall, ‘is of 

the utmost importance for the character and conduct of indi- 


viduals and of society; it is the organisation of the affective 
and conative life’ ” (p. 101). 


Continuing in the same paragraph, McDougall makes this 
assertion: . 

“In the absence of sentiments our emotional life would be 
a mere chaos, without order, consistency, or continuity of any 
kind; and all our social relations and conduct, being based on 
the emotions and their impulses, would be correspondingly 
chaotic, unpredictable, and unstable’ ” (p. 101 f.). 
The positive side of this statement he thus gives: 


“It is only through the systematic organisation of the 
emotional dispositions in sentiments that the volitional contro] 
of the immediate promptings of the emotions is rendered 
possible’ ” (p. 102). 


But the function of sentiments does not stop here, for we 
read : 
_ “‘Again, our judgments of value and of merit are rooted 
in. our sentiments; and our moral principles have the same 


source, for they are formed by our judgments of moral value’ ” 
(p. 102). r} 


This long quotation from McDougall the author supple- 
ments by this sentence: 2 


“And Shand has similarly placed the sentiment at the very, 
‘foundation of character’” (p. 102). . 
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Having assigned to sentiments such a large and responsi- 
ble place in the functioning of the psychological life of the 
individual, the next problem is to set this psychological instru- 
ment at work in the interests of religious experience. This the 
author does in an attempt to connect the nonrational ele- 
ments in religious consciousness with the rational. Sentiment 
serves this purpose very well because it consists of the organi- 
zation of the religious emotions around an idea of some object. 


‘So we read: 


“In the first place, we must note that although in dealing 
with the sentiment we are concerned with the mental structure 
and organisation of the specifically emotional life, we find that 
that organisation is effected in the sentiment by the centering 
or polarisation as it were of the emotions in groups around an 
idea or a group of ideas. We are dealing, therefore, with a 
stage of conscious life at which the idea already plays an im- 
portant part.” (P. 103 f.) 


Carrying this general psychological observation into the 
religious realm, the author continues: 


“And when we come to the religious sentiment, or to such a 
sentiment as that ‘respect for conscience’ which Shand declares 
to be found usually in close conjunction with the former, we 
are compelled to realise that the formation of even more highly 
developed ideas must have preceded the emergence of such a 
sentiment—that indeed the intellectual life must have been 
fully awake and in active operation before the existence of 
such a sentiment would have been possible” (p. 104). 


Pushing this thought over into the field of theism it yields 
this result: 

“The idea of God, in all the higher religions, is a somewhat 
fully articulated idea. I referred, in the first lecture, to the 
Christian idea of God, for instance, as an idea that embodies 
a whole spiritual history, and bears within it the implicit results 
of generations of human thought and experience.” (P. 104.) 


Carrying the same thought one stage further, into the 
field of ethics, it gives us this interesting emphasis: 


“And if that idea becomes, as it does become in Christian 
experience, the focal point of a great religious sentiment, cen- 
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tering and organising the emotional life of the Christian man, 
forming his character and directing his activities, then we) 
have to do, in such a religion as that of the Christian, not 
with a mass of emotional conative energy only, but with an 
experience in which a great idea is not only present, and not 
only important, but in which it is central, indespensable, and 
dominant” (p. 104 f.). 


It is important to get the full significance of this fact, | 
that, wherever the idea of God emerges, it is already a some- 
what fully articulated idea, and that the idea is not only 
present, and important, but “central, indespensable, and 
dominant.” In this way the confusion and peril of the whole 
emotion-experience school in psychology of religion is saved 
from subjectivism, into which superficial Modernism in its 
thinking was plunging religious experience. As soon as religious 
experience is organized around an idea, objective and _ his- 
torical truth comes into its own. This Dr. Edward thus states: | 


“There is a very real sense then in which the idea of the 
object of the religious sentiment is not only necessary to its 
existence, but holds a dominant place in it. . . . Hence 
that side-by-side and equal growth of thought and feeling in 
religious history. The intellectual and emotional elements 
keep step in their development, each interplaying with the 
other through the agency of the sentiment in which they unite: 
together in an integral mental function.” (P. 106.) 


A very practical corollary is now deduced from this idea 
of religious sentiment by the author. He puts it thus: 


“These emotions are not a permanent experience of the 
religious man. They come and go according as the religious 
objects are in our minds or not. Yet the religious sentiment 
forms a permanent disposition toward these emotions. Many 
unnecessary religious anxieties and fears would have been 
saved had this been understood. Religious emotions fluctuate 
—become temporarily exhausted—the attention changes to 
other objects in the business of life, and with the absence o: 
the religious objects the emotions appropriate to their presence 
are, of course, no longer felt, and earnest men have experienced 


i 


unwarranted disappointment at what seemed to them their un- 
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faithfulness and inattention to the claims of religion.” (P. 


108 f.) 
Comfort is found in this reflection: 


“But religion does not need to make any claim to perma- 
nent conscious presence in the mind. It is not an emotion 
which passes away when it ceases to be felt, but a sentiment 
which endures as a disposition when it is not actually in con- 
sciousness.” (P. 109.) 


The last point which concerns us in this chapter is the 
complementary nature of the thought and feeling elements in 
religious experience. Religious sentiment furnishes a field 
within which these may be united, as thus explained: 


“In the sentiment the feelings appear not as rivals but as 
aids to the intellect. . . . Religious thinking is essentially 
emotional thinking, but that does not make it false thinking. 
Beliefs which are satisfying to the religious sentiment, and are 
held largely because they are so, are not ipso facto unsatis- 
factory to the reason. It would be foolish to deem them un- 
reasonable until they are shown to be so.” (P. 129 f.) 


So the author asks: 


“Why should we assume a cleft in human nature between 
the deliverances of a fundamental and universal sentiment on 
the one hand, and these of reason on the other?” (P. 130.) 


With full confidence in this theory to carry all of the 


nonrational elements in religious experience through to the 


point of rational control, the next lecture, on Suggestion, is 
undertaken. And even in this realm, so severely under sus- 
picion, the element of reason is not absent. The full place of 


_ suggestion in religious life is recognized, and then the fact is 


pointed out that suggestion is not the all-powerful influence 
over human personality that it is sometimes represented to be. 
It does not find the individual powerless to resist its magic. 


The psychology of its operation is thus explained : 


“The receiver of the suggestion may not examine the 
proposition so as to subject it to conscious rational appraise- 


ment before acceptance, but it already belongs to a system of 


RINE! prt ne ir, 


ideas and propositions cohering in a general view or consensus, 
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1 
into which it has been rationally wrought by others. It} 
possesses an inherent quality of rationality conferred on it! 
by this circumstance.” (P. 155.) 


| 


Dr. Edward describes this rational element latent in sug-} 
gestion as follows: 

“JT venture to call this factor the coefficient of rationality 
in the suggested proposition. . . . Where the ood 
is high, the proposition tends to pass unchallenged ; where it is 
low, it is stopped for examination.” (P. 156.) 


It is very important to keep in mind this inherent quality 
of rationality found in suggestion, for it defines the limits of 
its influence clearly, and confines it to the rational and true. 

Lecture six, The Fallacy of Psychologism, while well | 
worth reading, does not contain anything of original value for 
our examination. In the last two lectures the author carries 
his continued insistence upon the rational element in religious 
consciousness and experience from the nonrational through the — 
emotional, the numinous, sentiment, suggestion, and the fallacy _ 
of psychologism, up to philosophical and theological levels. 
Here the pragmatic test is made: 

“The belief in a higher spiritual order and the search for 
it, have led to the development of man’s highest powers, and 
have been main factors in his mental evolution. . . . This 
fact alone, and its result in the evolution of man’s capacities, 
make it impossible to regard religion as a mere epiphenomenon, 
a by-product of the development of human experience.” (P. 


198.) 
This thought is followed by another claim: 


“All we know of reality comes through our experience, and 
all philosophy must assume that our experience is capable of 
expressing to us the nature of reality” (p. 199). 


x 


At this point a very interesting observation upon the rela-_ 
tion of scientific to religious faith is made. It reminds us of 
Professor Dinsmore’s contention, as found in his book, Reli- 
gious Certainty in an Age of Science. It reads: 3 


“The difference, therefore, between faith and _ scientific 
knowledge is not so great as has often been assumed. We 


: 
| 
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might perhaps express it, in one aspect at least, in this way: 
that whereas the attitude of faith implies a postulate concern- 
ing reality, scientific and philosophic thought consciously lay 
down a hypothesis which is essentially of a postulatory nature. 
In either case, it is to experience that appeal must be made for 
vindication.” (P. 211 f.) 


The verification of the truth of religious experience is thus 
described : 


“The verification that we shall expect of the postulate 
involved in such a choice is not a verification which shall bear 
a constraining conviction embodied in the general consensus 
of all mankind, but a realisation on the part of those who 
trust their lives to the truth of the postulate that their ex- 
perience endorses its truth. Reality does not reject their 
postulate. On the contrary, that postulate illumines their 
experience, and thereby receives its cumulative confirmation.” 


(P. 214.) 


The last point on verification is well taken: 


“The nature of reality cannot be decided by universal 
suffrage. In science and philosophy we insist that the truth 
of an hypothesis be estimated, not by an appeal to everyman’s 
notion of its credibility, but by a consensus of experience on 
the part of those who have earned the right to judge.” (P. 
214.) 


Applying this same principle to religious knowledge we 
read: 
“Religious knowledge similarly bases its claim to credence 


upon the verification afforded to its postulate in the experience 
of those who put it to the test of life” (p. 214). 


And the result of that test is given in this way: 


“The persistence of the religious attitude testifies to the 
fact that reality has been found to respond to that postulate, 
that it has introduced not confusion, but order, strength, and 
peace into the experience which has been guided by it. Reli- 
gion has helped men to live.” (P. 214 f.) 


The author concludes: 
“J am content to rest the issue of the question regarding 
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Mie | 
the validity of religious experience upon the indispensable | 


values which have found in it their source” (p. 222). 


From philosophy we are naturally forced over into the | 
field of theology. So the last lecture is The Task of Theology. 
In an age that has a complex against theology and dogma the 
first psychological requisite is to build up a disposition or 
sentiment of goodwill toward this discipline. So the author 
begins with a plea for the natural place of theology in the | 


field of religious experience: : 
“, . . we have found it to be of the very essence | 
of religion to regard its experience as true, and the object of | 
that experience as real. It has never been content to be a mat- : 
ter of feeling alone. It thas consistently held a belief and : 
exercised a faith. And belief we have found to be not’a by-— 
product, nor an accident, nor an afterthought, but always a 
central and an essential feature of religion. As Hocking says: 
‘Religion has never yet been able to take itself as a matter of 
feeling.” Its own chief concern has always been with its truth.” 


- (PL 229.) 
This leads to the next statement: 


“It is not too much then to maintain, . . .  that- 
theology is the natural and inevitable outcome of religion it- 
self. Religious experience presses forward toward the theo- 
logical task. Theology is not diverse from religious experi- 
ence, but continuous with it. It cannot take the place of ex- 
perience, but it can take its place in that experience, and it is 
the inevitable outcome and issue of that experience.” (P. 
230.) 


We may close this plea for theology with one mord 
quotation: 


“Theology does not superimpose upon a non-rational ex- 
perience a rational construction which is alien to it. Religion, 
by virtue of its essential belief, is already thoughtful, and 
theology but takes that thought seriously, and presses forward 
to the task of its systematic expression.” (P. 230.) 4 : 

It is to this task that theology in this new psychological 
and scientific world is summoned. Thus we are brought to the 


conclusion of one of the most important contributions to the 
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study of psychology of religion since the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Otto’s book, The Idea of the Holy. The writer makes 
no claim to be a psychologist doing original work in this field, 
but he has qualified as a very useful middleman. He brings 
to the student the well selected results of some of those who 
have been busy in the research field. And as a consequence 
his book is easy to understand. The principal sources from 
which he has drawn are: James, Hocking, McDougall, Otto, 
Shand, Thouless, and Waterhouse. To have assembled to- 
gether into one working theory of psychology of religion the 
dest out of the work of these men is to have put the reader into 
posession of a very valuable compendium on this subject. 


ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


PERSONALITY AND Reatiry ° 


Ar a time when the physical sciences have gradually been ris- 
ing to the claim of the exclusive right of the material to be 
regarded as real, the author of this book aims to vindicate for 
the mind, or personality, its rank and value as a reality. He 
argues that the material is not the only, nor the chief real, that 
it is in its totality merely the mechanism of an equally real 
and existing mind, and that a mind superior to the total of all 
reality as contained in mechanism does exist. What that mind 
is he does not here discuss. 

Having “unreservedly accepted” the facts of materialism 
and the principles of evolution, he bases his treatment on the 
analysis of the nature of the mind and of matter, “solely in 
the light of modern Psychology and Physics” (Preface, p. 11). 
These taken in conjunction constitute the foundation of his 
position. . 

The general attributes of the real universe are: First, 
definiteness; it is not a loosely fallen together mass, but has 
definite form. It is at the same time complex, containing an 


infinite variety of items and systems in that definiteness of 


’ Personality and Reality: A Proof of the Real Existence of a 
Supreme Self i the Universe. By J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in 
Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 1926. Pp. 190. 
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structure. It is not a rigidly inflexible, but greatly Plastic, | 
whole that yields to the impacts from environment. It is also | 
continuous in its existence and character. But above all is the | 
universe dynamically active, each element acting always upea 
its environments with dynamic energy. (Chap. I.) : 
But personality also is, like the material, real, a real sae 
has these attributes. It, too, is definite, complex, persistent, ; 
and dynamically active, acting on its environments, especially 
on the material, mechanic universe. Selfhood has a unity im 
its complexity, that persists. (Chap. II.) Personality must 
be sought, not in a single and simple element, but “in some | 
force or agency, some unity or synthesis, which holds this [its | 
manifold] content together” (p. 47). “The ultimate source 
of the unity of every system, then, can be found in the nature 
of its constituent elements, and there alone” (p. 48). Thus 
also the self is a unity, a unified force, arising from the nature ~ 
of its elements. This force it is that constitutes the self, the - 
personality. Thus “human personality shares to a marked 
degree the fundamental characters of the real” (p. 62). 
“Personality . . . ‘is no doubt the highest form of ex- 
perience which we have’ ” (p. 62). 
The interaction of the elements of personality, as in all 
reality, is accompanied by transmutation, but not without con- 
tinuation, and hence human personality is continuous, or at 
least can be. “The nature of human personality, considered 
from the psychological standpoint, is in itself such as to yield 
substantial grounds for regarding individual immortality as an 
actual, though not unchanging, continuation of the present 
life” (p. 76). 
Inasmuch as the self is a unifying force, “there undoubtedly - 
exists in every personality a dominating system of beliefs and 
purposes, of habits and attitudes, which when taken all to- 
gether may rightly be regarded as constituting the self par” f 
excellence” (p. 60). This self can know and dominate itself 
and its environment (p. 84). “Selfhood, then, is a reality 
whose evolution is characterized throughout by its advancing 
dominance of the environing world” (p. 91). 
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“The evolution of consciousness . . . finally takes the 
form of the evolution of selfhood or personality ; and this again, 
the farther it proceeds, necessarily brings about the increasing 
dominance of the self as an active and highly effective factor 
in the universe” (p. 92). The universe as a mechanism is 
dominated by the mind, and “if the dominance of mind over 
matter necessarily and logically means automatic mechanism, 
then, conversely, such physical mechanism must always logic- 
ally imply a dominant mind; and again, the more complex 
and more automatic the mechanism, the higher must be the 
rational level of the originative mind” (p. 143). Just as the 
universe, “the real” universe, so is mind real in its persistency, 
complexity, and dynamic activity. 

What makes the universe a one in and through the many 
is a product of mind, of mind attribute, and this mind is 
superior to the infinite universe, for the material universe is 
not product of matter just because it is a universum. “Every 
mechanism [such as the universe] that is characterized by 
extreme complexity and automatism, combined with a far- 
reaching range and unity, must inevitably conceal the origina- 
tive mind from every intelligence that is far below its own 
capacity, and must therefore appear to such an intelligence as 
wholly ‘mindless’ ” (p. 146 f.). ‘This final step from material 
mechanism to mind always becomes more and more deferred 
to a later stage in the investigation,” when it is hoped the 
automatism of the mechanism as self-produced can be ex- 
plained. “A mind which is capable of dominating the whole 
material universe must, in that sense at least, constitute its 
causal origin and finally sufficient ground” (p. 153). 

Thus to the author, “The actual evolution of mechanism 
= does not merely suggest, but necessarily implies, as 
its ultimate cause, the evolution of ideas in an adequately 
dominant mind” (p. 157). “If the reality of a dominant self 
is denied, then the only alternative is the insistence on the 
absolutely mechanical nature of the universe, apart from ie 
demonstrated existence of personality within human experi- 
ence” (p. 159). 


| 
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In addition to the above line of argument the author fol- i 
lows others of almost equal interest, such as personal immor-| 
tality, transcendence and immanence of the absolute. The! 
book must be read to be justly estimated. 

GEORGE STIBITZ. 
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Tur LEAVEN OF THE SADDUCEES © 


u 


Tur waning of sound doctrinal preaching has not pre-} 
pared the pew to estimate with much accuracy the real char- | 
acter of some of the deliverances that today pass as al 
preaching. As a result we have three classes of hearers: The 
indifferent and superficial, who accept with easy acquiescence | 
almost anything. that is offered by liberal and radical} 
preachers; persons of serious mind who are, however, too} 
poorly trained in the faith to judge the doctrinal character of 
a sermon; and the few well-grounded, thoughtful hearers who | 
can discriminate intelligently and ‘accept or reject with their} 
eyes open. | 
But it is permeating the minds of the last two classes that } 
something in the churches and schools is seriously disturbing : 
Christian faith, and they look about for guidance. Where | 
shall they find the right men and books? There is a place 
for a book that gives the heart of the situation in such a way 
that any interested layman can readily grasp it, and that 
carries such tangible proofs of its statements as shall appeal 
to the practical mind. . 
A new book that goes far toward meeting these demands 
is The Leaven of the Sadducees, by Ernest Gordon, a son of 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon and a graduate of Harvard. One 
of the readers first impressions is that the author has at least 
devoted an immense amount of research to the preparation of 


this volume. It presents the rationalism and the unwholesom 2 


a 


spiritual state of our churches and institutions of higher 
learning as very largely the products of Unitarianism. Opening 
*The Leaven of the Sadducees: Or Old and New Apostasies. 


Ernest Gordon. Chicago: The Bible Institute Colportage Associatio a. 
1926. Pp. 263. 
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iwith a chapter on the beginning of Unitarianism in New Eng- 
|land, the author discusses various aspects of this system and its 
jinfluence in this country. That he may not refuse it any 
ideserved credit he devotes a.number of pages to The Good 
‘Works of Unitarianism. 

At this point it may be said that the book is very evidently 
written with the intention of being fair, and it is evidently de- 
signed to meet hostile criticism, for Mr. Gordon follows the 
commendable rule of giving at the end of each chapter the 
references locating the statements quoted, and abundant foot- 
notes further support the text. That is, it is a book to be 
judged, not so much by its own affirmations, as by the evidence 
from many sources which it submits, and its strength hes in 
this fact. Its pages bristle with quotation marks, but the 
reader is given the opportunity to check with the sources all 
material from other writers. 

The style is simple and devoid of technical language. 
While the author’s earnestness sometimes leads him to adopt 
a drastic word or phrase that might have been omitted, he does 
not seek to strengthen his case by abuse of those he opposes. 

This book will open the eyes of readers who have simply 
the general and somewhat vague ideas, that Unitarianism is 
confined to the Unitarian Church, and that it differs from the 
evangelical churches simply in denying Christ’s divinity. 
-Unitarianism is rather a strong anti-Christian movement, not 
at all confined to the comparatively small organization called 
by that name. Not only is this movement anti-Christian, but 
it has pronounced atheistic tendencies which have borne their 
full fruit in the denial of God in the cases of various indi- 
viduals. This latter point Mr. Gordon deals with in a rather 
extensive chapter called Unitarian Skepticism and Unitarian 
Schemes, in the course of which he gives a considerable number 
of quotations to support his own statements. Concerning the 
Unitarian idea of God, he credits to the late Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot these words: 

“ ‘Thoughtful people have dismissed the ideas of God as 
monarch, king, or lord of hosts. - - + Twentieth century 
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people recognize God chiefly in the wonderful energies of 
sound, light, electricity, in the vital processes of plants and 
animals, in human loves and aspiration and in the evolution of 
human society.’” (P. 73.) 

Here is a sentence attributed to Rev. C. F. Potter, but we 
do not, here or elsewhere, reproduce the italics of words 
quoted : 

** “Those who believe in liberty and democracy and law as 
essential to human progress are much further on the road to 
real religion than the supine suppliants of a monarchic God’” 
(p. 73). 

Dr. J. H. Dietrich of the Minneapolis Unitarian Church 
is referred to as a humanist who has said that that faith needs 
‘the never-ending voice of the prophet going up and down 
the land crying, “Prepare ye the way of mankind and make its 
way straight”’” (p. 75). The following is credited to the 
same source: 


“*The God of the Chrstian theology has been taken 


away. . . . This personal God with the big stick has been 


taken away. Not only has the cruel personal God been taken 


away but the idea of God as a father and loving guide for his | 


children has been taken away. The many cases in which indi- 


viduals have to suffer . . . forces us to give up the idea 


that we are under the protection of an external and beneficent _ 
Providence. In its place we recognize a mighty evolutionary 


force . . . the Great Unknowable. Modern knowledge 
has also taken away the Bible as the Word of God . . . and 
when you realize what a cruel and foolish Word of God that 
was you surely are not sorry.’ 


“Along with the idea of the Christian God has gone the — 


belief in the power of prayer. Another thing which has been 


taken away is the theory that Jesus is saviour alone of hu-— 


manity. . . . In his place we put a whole shining galaxy of 
men and women whose smile is the light of the centuries. 

And along with belief in endless punishment has gone the 
theory of the Christian heaven. In its place modern thought 
has not been able to put anything definite. . . . So I wish 
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yvery much for the sake of humanity to stop men from yearning 
gafter the great undiscovered future.” (P. 75 f.) 

There have been frequent charges that Modernism—often 
conly another term for Unitarianism—was “capturing” various 
ireligious institutions that have formerly been under sound 
sevangelical control. The reader of the book under considera- 
ition may suppose that this meant no more than that liberal 
iideas were casually invading the precincts of orthodox organi- 
;zations. If so, his ethical as well as spiritual sensibilities will 
receive something of a shock to discover, upon the evidence 
l|here offered, that this invasion is the result, not only of syste- 
imatic propaganda, but of methods popularly supposed to be- 
‘long to Jesuitism alone. In the chapter last referred to, we 
‘have this statement of tactics, which is ascribed to the Chris- 
tion Register, the Unitarian weekly: 

“ ‘Our doctrines are especially good for budding and graft- 
ing on older stock. If the name is sometime repellant the sub- 
stance when transplanted and allowed to spread by inoculation 
has a wonderful power of expansion. We are sometimes as- 
tonished to see how our position on the virgin birth, miracles, 
etc., has been incorporated into the body of an old faith.’” 
nb. O2:) 

A Unitarian preacher, Dr. J. W. Day, is quoted as having 
made, in the same journal, this signficant statement concern- 
ing the method of “boring from within” through the agency of 
members of evangelical churches who are Unitarian at heart: 

“A good many Unitarians are doing more good where they 
are than they could do anywhere else. They are undoubtedly 
capturing strongholds that we could never carry by direct 
attack. They are the modernists of Protestantism who are 
working from within the fold.” (P. 92.) 

In a Unitarian tract Rev. W. S. Morgan gives this account 
of the advice he gave a liberal preacher: 

“A liberal brother from a neighboring town came to see 
me. He had said some radical things from his pulpit to which 
objections had been made. Don’t label your heresy, was my 
advice. Do asIdo. Give them heresy in such a fashion that 
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the very saints will not suspect it. Bad ethics, you say! I 
say, very bad! But this is the only way in which hundreds of 
orthodox pulpits can be held.’ ” _(P. 96.) 

On his title page Mr. Gordon thus quotes Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, in Twentieth Century Christianity: 

“We trust the Unitarian doctrine and practice to leaven 
the inert mass of archaic religious opinion. The penetration 
as been accomplished and the leaven has worked wonderfully.” 

The disposition of this form of liberalism, not only to- 
“penetrate” orthodox churches, schools, associations, societies, 
councils, boards, and so on, but to appropriate to its own ends 
properties and means originally dedicated by devout Christian 
to the spread and maintenance of the Gospel, is treated at 
considerable length. The Religious Education Association is — 
given an entire chapter, as is the Andover Seminary case. 

As said above, this book is well suited to the inquiring lay- — 
man, but it will be a means of awakening its ministerial readers — 
to the seriousness of the present assaults upon evangelical — 
Christianity. The attack upon our institutions of learningg 
alone should be known to every pastor who is called upon to— 
advise young people as to the college, university, or seminary 
to be selected. 3 

The Unitarian propaganda, within and without its or-_ 
ganized society, is not aimed merely at the inspiration of the 
Bible, and no longer stops with denying the Deity of Christ, — 
but would even refuse recognition to the eternal God Himself, 
holding that man alone is to be supreme, being fully self- 
sufficient. ; 
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Rosert M. Kurtz. 


